7 DEFENDS NAME OF CHURCH 


_It appears to me that there is some 
ind of conscious or unconscious attempt 

our Church to discredit the word 
rotestant’. It seems that every time 
look over an Episcopal periodical one 


Frankly, I would like to know why 
Protestant’ has become such a ‘dirty 
ord’ in the thinking of so many of our 
eople. There was once a time even in 
Ihe Anglican Church when men were 
eady and willing to die, literally, for 
hat particular word. But today we find 
urselves in the peculiar position of hav- 
mg had the Romans on the one hand turn 
mhe word ‘Catholic’ into something total- 
ty different from what it really means, 
&nd our purely Protestant brethren on 
Whe other hand changing ‘Protestant’ 
to a different meaning! Thus, we who 
are both truly Protestant and Catholic 
Bind ourselves (within the two ‘wings’ of 
bur Church) either despising one word 
Mr the other, and not quite sure just 
hich way we do want to go! 
I think, however, that reader Thomp- 
son needs to be straightened out in one 
br two particulars. First, by calling our 
hurch, officially in its name, ‘catholic,’ 
Mpr ‘catholick,’ does not mean that it will 
ecessarily become more so than it al- 
eady is! “A rose by any other name 
smells as sweet.” Second, whether he 
and the rest of our Anglo-Catholic 
dprethren) likes it or not, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is precisely that— 
rotestant! All historical twistings and 
urnings to the contrary (let’s be brave 
boys!), our Communion is a child of the 
dReformation—I’d rather have it called 
hat than a child of Henry VIII! As to 
he favorite argument that “the Church 
n England would have been reformed 
and purified regardless of whether the 
ontinental Reformation had occurred, 
pr not,” this statement is but idle his- 
orical speculation—it cannot be con- 
lusively demonstrated. The Anglican 
ommunion, as we know it today, arose 
out of the milieu of the Continental 
eformation of the 16th century. . 


abelief in was a recapitulation of the cen- 
tral doctrine of the Church, that Jesus 
gis the Christ, and that we are saved from 
our sin only by faith in Him, through no 
merit of our own. 

Certainly, this doctrine was nothing 
ew in the Church—it had only been lost 
din the superstitious, pseudo-Aristotelian 
Jshuffle of the Middle Ages. The Reform- 
#ers originally had no intent whatsoever 
Jof “organizing” ‘new’ churches—they 
ifirmly believed that the excesses and 
excrescences of the Middle Ages could 
be cleansed out of the Church with no 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


WRITING A BOOK? 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome 
design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy is 
the lowest; our royalties high. All subjects, 
religious and general considered, Mail your 
manuscript for free analysis. No obligation. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Knight 489 Fifth Avenue 
‘New York 17, N. Y. 
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he thing the Reformers affirmed their 


AM | 


MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


What sort of future has Sang Gi, 
crippled by a bit of shrapnel? What are 
his chances, begging on the streets of 
Seoul, with his homemade crutches? He 
has no home, no parents, no schooling. 
He has a good and intelligent face, but—? 

Is his future any business of mine? 
Should I be concerned with cripples and 
the needs and suffering of others? When 
I have enough to eat should I be worried 
because others don’t, including little chil- 
dren? Should I care, when I was lucky 
enough to be born in America instead 
of India, where the majority of people do 
not get enough to eat and some are ac- 
tually starving? What is the reason I 
was not born in Korea, like Sang Gi? 
There are still 35,000 homeless children 
in Korea. Why don’t I live in a hut made 
of rubble, old tin cans and half rotten 
scraps of wood in Southern Italy, Hong Kong or in a crowded Austrian 
refugee camp? Why don’t I happen to be a man with a job in Calcutta, working 
steady every day for long hours, who sleeps in the streets every night because 
my job does not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen other 
persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection from flies, swarming 
with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrangements whatever? 


I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? When my 
stomach is full must I be concerned about others, whose stomachs are empty? 
Must I? Am I compelled to think about these others? Or is it just, God helping 
me, that I want to think about them and because I have a heart, desire to 
help them? 

No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you can have some 
pitiful, homeless and hungry child brought into a Christian Children’s Fund 
orphanage-school and be given a decent chance in life by “adopting” a child. 
The cost, $10.00 a month, is the same in all of the following 28 different 
countries: Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free 
China, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, United States and Western Germany. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage organization 
in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


pen ee SS a Sees RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA —____e_e 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [] 


C) girl for one year in (J Please send me further information... 


(Name country) NAME 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full 
year [] first month []) Please send me 
the child’s name, story, address and 
picture. Lunderstand that-I can cor-. - CITY ...0.:2.2.52ccbeeesecteeeeeee TONE........... 
respond with the child. Also, that 
there is no obligation to continue the STATE 
adoption. . 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


hel pe pypeiyineyioe eee esos 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


EY 


1 


es ————————————— 


BETTER HURRY 
WITH YOUR ENTRIES “3 


for the CHURCH PHOTO CONTEST 


Closing date ° April 30, 1955 


$1 OQ°2° ee oS oman in 


each class—and it could 


= [ Re S T be you — but not unless 


° you mail your entries by 


P R | Z E midnight April 30. 


Photographs must illustrate some phase of the church’s 


life and work...should have been taken within the last 


year... be a minimum size of 4” x 5”, glossy finish. 


Get your entry blanks from Send your photos to 


CHURCH PHOTO CONTEST 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


EUROPE OR U.S.A. 


Wherever you go you'll be a better and 
wiser traveler if you carry 


aa 

THE THRIFTY TRAVELER” 
By Robert Christopher, travel authority and 
2 author of “AROUND the WORLD on $80.” 
HOW TO get the full value out of your sl 

dollar without pinching pennies. HOW TO get 
Europe the cheapest way by sea and air. HOW TO 
ee detailed, free information on all the 48 states, 
laska, Canada, Mexico and all of Europe. HOW 
TO barter, tip, pack, rent or buy a car abroad. 
Foreign money, passport & customs. Continental 
weights, measures, clothing sizes. HOW TO go 
adventuring on a shoestring. Even HOW TO 
hitchhike! an your car, your pocket or your home. 
It onan you $$$ (160 pages.) 


Church Furnishings 


%* Altars x Pews % Organs 

% Bells ¥ Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
%& BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE -ASSOCIATES, INC. 


RT w LD 
YOUR MONEY BACK! Just $1.00 A ponpaten 


PEN & PENCIL PRESS 
Box 16, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


damage to its historical continuity or its 
more healthy traditions and institutions, | 
Although Luther, Calvin and Zwingli | 
failed in this respect, their idea was 
definitely shown to be possible by the 
history of events in the Church in and 
of England. 

This Church proved in its emergence 
that the Church can maintain its histori- . 
cal continuity and the catholicity of its 
Faith, and at the same time be respon- 
sive to the need for change and even » 
reform within the Church, while assert- 
ing the evangelical and Biblical affirma- . 
tion of that Faith—from which affirma- 
tion the Protestant Reformation derived 
its name. 

So let’s be kind to that word ‘Protes- | 
tant’—it saved us from the increasing 
tyranny and corruption of Rome, re- 
stored the Faith to what it should have 
been all along, and gave rise to a spir- 
itual rebirth within mankind the end of 
which is not yet in sight! We should be 
proud that we are the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church! 


(THE REV.) JOHN B. KELLEY / 
MONROE CITY, MO. | 


> BUT. 


I have just finished reading your | 
criticism of the movie, ‘‘The Silver Chal- 
ice,” and feel that you are being slight- 
ly unfair to Mr. DeMille and his spec- | 
taculars. I both read Thomas Costain’s 5 
book and saw the picture and I feel that 
the real “culprit,” if you want to call 
him that, is Mr. Costain. “The Silver : 
Chalice” is one of the few movies of late 
that at least didn’t change the original | 
story. Mr. Costain did not write the 
book as Biblical history, rather as a 
novel of Biblical times. 

Much of our Church’s teaching today 
is centered around the fact that parts 
of the Bible are only fiction or myth 
and cannot be taken “verbatim ac lit- 
teratim.” This is contrary to the “‘nicey- 
nice” stories about Jesus I was taught | 
in Sunday School some 25 years ago. . 
One thing I’ll say for the religious 
movies, they are reaching a section of 
our unchurched people that otherwise : 
know nothing of the life or times of 
Our Lord. 

I doubt that Mr. DeMille is using the 
medium of the cinema to try to convert 
the masses. With the success of “Quo ) 
Vadis” and its successors he has found | 
a box office attraction for Christian and | 
non-Christian alike and is making the » 
most of it. 

I am looking forward to “The Ten ! 
Commandments,” not for spiritual en- - 
lightenment, but for its entertainment ¢ 
value. 

(MRS.) G. A. JACKSON | 
CLAYMONT, DEL. . 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) | 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Content: Nine Courses. Based 
? on the Prayer Book 
Method: Workbook, 33 les- 

sons, handwork. 
S g Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books 
Teachers manuals I fo IlIl__.ea 
Teachers manuals IV to IX ea. .75 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
No samples Payment with orders 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4 
New York 21, N. Y. © 
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‘TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS’ HANDLE YOUR GENERAL CONVENTION TRAVEL 


ERSONALLY ESCORTED 
d INDEPENDENT TOURS 


to the 58th 


GENERAL | 
CONVENTION 


and 


| WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
OAHU” the island on which the city of Honolulu TRIENNIAL 

is located—means “gathering place,” according 

to an article by Gerald Gifford in the January of the 


23rd issue of Episcopal Churchnews. The early EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Polynesians found Oahu a good place for their HONOLULU SEPTEMBER 4-15, 1955 
meetings or “conventions.” Oahu is the home of These tours have been set up by Travel Arrange- 
bh ; ments and are not official tours. They are offered 
thousands of people who trace their ancestry from for your consideration and convenience. 


the East, Oceania, and the West and on the island 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church is as different 
and diverse as can be found anywhere in the 


Anglican Communion,” writes Mr. Gifford. 


+ 
Bayi lance 


is the keynote and will make the 58th General 


Convention an overwhelming success. The 


a Oe 


Woman’s Auxiliary is extremely active and the 


beautiful chapel at lolani where they will meet 


a ww 
SITE OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


(1) lolani School Chapel—Woman’s Auxiliary meetings. (2) Cafeteria—Tent for tea 
* : : and meals will also be erected here. (3) Committee rooms, press room, and convention 

all over the United States. Yes, this will bea good offices. (4) Gymnasium—House of Deputies meetings, information and message center. 
e (5) (Off photograph) Veterans Club—House of Bishops meetings. (6) Twenty classrooms 
convention— available for meetings. 


will be filled to capacity. Inquiries are pouring in 


from clerical and lay deputies and delegates from 


perhaps the best ever. 


GRamercy 5-1000 
No. 1—5th Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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PERSONALLY ESCORTED AND INDEPENDENT TOURS TO THE 58TH GENERAS 


Transportation awaits aby: legates via: 


All domestic air lines and the nation’s railroads serving the Pacific Coast, with Los Angeles (1), 
San Francisco (2), Portland (3), Seattle (4), or Vancouver (5) as the gateways. 


Pain the Gateways to OM enelalas ss aa! P. articipants: 


(by air or sea) Alaska Airlines Hawaiian Airlines 
Aloha Airlines Wion Alaska Airlines 


Canadian Pacific Airlines (5) 


Northwest Orient Airlines (3-4) i) see ole lors oe 


i i -2-3-4) : . 
eee oe aS Outstanding leaders in the Church are being con- 


paces fir Lines (1-2) tacted now to escort tour groups to the 58th Gen- 

Matson Navigation Company (1) (Limited space) eral Convention. These will be announced very | 

American President Lines (2) (Limited space) shortly. H 

_IVVUt TZ_ Timi TtiTTt:TTtTtttKttttKttttnxtittkttntTttnliiitTtiNTnTtsKTatTTtT: 

THE CONVENTION TOUR (EGC-1) Transportation provided to the airport or pier for depaj 
passengers. 


Leave hometown by rail or air for Los Angeles, San Fran- 

cisco, Portland, Seattle or Vancouver. Overnight there at By ship: 
local hotel. Sightseeing oy be purchased rags Sept. 15—Sail on teduxurious SS LURLINE 
Departure Dates of Groups by Air: Canadian Pacific, North- 
west, Pan American, United. Sept. 20—Due Los Angeles. 
From: Los Angeles Sanfrancisco _—_—Portland Seattle Vancouver By air: Canadian Pacific, Northwest, Pan American, Ur) 
Aug. 28 Aug. 28 Aug. 27 Aug. 26 Aug. 26 


Aug. 30 Aug. 29 Aug. 28 Aug. 27 Sept. 2 To: Los Angeles San Francisco Portland Seattle Vanay 
Aug. 31 Aug. 30 Aug. 30 Aug. 29 Sept. 15 Sept. 15 Sept. 18 Sept. 17 Sep: 
Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 31 Sept. 16 Sept. 16 Sept. 18 
Sept. 2 Sept. 2 Sept. 2 Sept. 2 Sept. 17 Sept. 17 Sept. 20 
Sept. 3 Sept. 3 Sept. 3 Sept. 3 Sept. 18 Sept. 18 Sept. 22 

Sept. 4 Sept. 19 Sept. 19 Sept. 24 


Sept. 20 Sept. 20 Sept. 25 
Flying time is approximately 9 hours, varying slightly 


depending upon the point of departure. Arrive at United States Gateway. Stopover if desired. T' 


portation arranged by air or by rail to hometown. 
Departure by ship: 


From San Francisco: 


Aug. 26—SS President Cleveland of American Presi- OPTIONAL TOURS IN HONOLULU ‘ 


dent Lines Pearl Harbor Boat Trip; Koko Head; Mount Tentatus; Kow 
Sept. 1—Due Honolulu “Captain Cook” cruise. 


From Los Angeles: OPTIONAL TOURS TO OUTER ISLAN | 
Aug. 29—SS Lurline of Matson Navigation Company ' 


Sapt.) 22-Due Honolole 1-day Tour of Maui, the Valley Isle 


1-day Tour of Hawaii (Hilo-Volcano)............. 
(Hawaii is the largest island and tremendously 
interesting.) 


A fragrant lei will be placed about your neck as 
you arrive in the palm-swept Hawaiian Islands. 
Transfer provided to hotel or other accommodation. d , 
During the General Convention, you will be pro- acy eau: Rewer: is arden We ; 3 
vided with a Circle Tour of the Island of Oahu, in- (repsperaticn Included Ah foregoing optional 
cluding Kwongioi "Templar QucentEnine ieee trips. Longer tours available if desired. Rates on 
Royal Mausoleum, Oahu Country Club, Upside Down euveee) 

Falls, and the world renowned Nuuanu Pali. Also *Tax included. 


Coconut Island, Kaneohe Naval Air Station, St. : 
John’s by the Sea, House of Coral, etc. THE PRE | 
Sept. 4 to Sept. 15—58th General Convention and Tri- RE-CONVENTION TOUR (EGC- 1 


ennial in session at the lolani School. Lunches will be Aug. 20—Ly. Seattle via Northwest Orient Airlines’ " 


served there at reasonable cost, cafeteria style. Service. 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED AND INDEPENDENT TOURS TO THE 58TH GENERA | 
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ITION AND WOMAN’S AUXILIARY TRIENNIAL OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


e Missionary BAe, of Sie lile sire 


AN INSPIRATION TO OUR CHURCH ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


yynamic picture of the Church in action is pre- 
fed by the Missionary’ Diocese of Honolulu, 
sided over by the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, 
> formerly was a Chaplain in the armed 
es. Bishop Kennedy and his committees are 
pking tirelessly to further the success of the 
General Convention, to which they will 
hosts. Delegates will find not only a whole- 
srted welcome and excellent organization, 
also an inspiring picture of missionary 


ANA 


. 20—Ar. Anchorage. 

Transfer provided to hotel. 

Afternoon tea with Church constituents in Anchorage. 
Visit the fine Episcopal Church. 


. 21—Leave Anchorage via Alaska Airlines. 


. 21—Ar. Fairbanks. 

‘Transfer provided to hotel. 

Sightseeing trip to the many points of interest in Fair- 
banks and to the projects of the Church. 

Members of the group are invited to a reception and 
tea with members of the Episcopal Church in Fairbanks. 


. 22—In Fairbanks. At leisure. 


). 23—Lyv. Fairbanks by special chartered plane of Wien 
/ Alaska Airlines for Fort Yukon, Indian Village of about 
| 500 people, north of the Arctic Circle. Here the Episcopal 
Church has its largest mission in Alaska as well as the 
' Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital. Return in the evening to 
Fairbanks. 


j. 24—Lyv. Fairbanks via Alaska Airlines. 


+ 24—Ar. Anchorage. 
Transfer to hotel provided. 


. 25—Ly. Anchorage via Northwest Orient Airlines’ Tourist 
‘plane. Cross International Date Line. 


|. 27—Due Tokyo, early morning. 

Transfer provided to hotel. 

Afternoon sightseeing trip to the many points of interest 
in Japan’s capital. 


|. 28 to Sept. 2—In Japan. Visit St. Luke’s Hospital. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with the works of the Church in Nippon. 
Efforts are being made to arrange for a visit to the Kiyo- 
sato Educational Experiment Project “Keep,” which is 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Sightseeing trip to Nikko. 

Visit to the Hakone Region, if there is time. Exquisite 
view of Fuji. 


achievements. 

Who will not thrill to this example? Who will 
not want to help and to further the work of the 
Church, not only in Honolulu, but in other 
places throughout the world? The Missionary 
District of Honolulu will call to your heart and 
to your mind. You will be humbly grateful for 
the work of your Church in this area. You will 
want to reproduce this work in other parts of 
the world. 


Sept. 2—Ly. Tokyo via Pan American World Airways Rainbow 
Service. 
Cross the International Date Line. 

Sept. 2—Due Honolulu very early in the morning. 
Transfer provided to hotel or other accommodation. 

Sept. 3—In Honolulu. Sightseeing trip provided or may be 
taken later. 

Sept. 4 to Sept. 15—58th General Convention and Triennial 
in session. 


Return to desired Pacific Coast gateway after the Convention 
and to hometown from there. 


POST CONVENTION TOUR NO. A (EGC-3) 


Follow itinerary of ‘The Convention Tour’—then ... . 


Sept. 17—Lv. Honolulu via Pan American World Airways, 
Rainbow Service. Cross International Dete Line. 


Sept. 19—Arrive Tokyo. 
Transfer provided to hotel. 

Sept. 20—In Tokyo. Three-hour sightseeing trip. Visit the 
outstanding points of interest, including Palace Plaza, 
Diet Building, Neiji Shrine, Outer Garden, Memorial Gal- 
lery, Ueno Park, Nihombashi and Ginza Streets. 

In the afternoon, visit projects of the Church in Tokyo. 


Sept. 21—If possible, a trip will be made available to the 
Kiyosato Educational Experiment Project “Keep” located 
at the foot of Yatsu Mountain, 70 miles west of Tokyo, 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

Sept. 22—In Tokyo. 

Sept. 23—All-inclusive trip to Kamakura, Hakone, Atami, 
Kyoto. 

Sept. 24—-All-inclusive trip to Kamakura, Hakone, Atami, 
Kyoto. 

Sept. 25—All-inclusive trip to Kamakura, Hakone, Atami, 
Kyoto. 

Sept. 26—Return by morning express train to Tokyo. Lunch 
on train en route. 
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LET ‘TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS’ HANDLE YOUR GENERAL CONVENTION TRA 


Sept. 27—In Tokyo. 

Sept. 28—In Tokyo. 

Sept. 29—In Tokyo. : 

Sept. 30—Lv. Tokyo via Northwest Orient Airlines Strato- 
cruiser. 

Oct. 1—Arrive in the forenoon at Anchorage, Alaska. 

Visit the fine Episcopal Church. Meet Church members at 
a reception and tea as their welcome guests. 

Oct. I—Lv. Anchorage via Alaska Airlines in the late after- 
noon. 

Oct. 1—Due Fairbanks. 

Transfer to hotel provided. 

Oct. 2—Lv. early in the morning via Wien Alaska Airlines for 
Fort Yukon. Attend church services in this farflung outpost 
of the Arctic, where the Episcopal Church has its largest 
Alaskan mission. Return to Fairbanks in afternoon. 

Oct. 3—Lv. Fairbanks in the early afternoon via Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways Douglas Super-6 Clipper. 

Oct. 3—Due Seattle. 

Stopover if desired. Leave Seattle for hometown. 


POST CONVENTION TOUR NO. B 
(EGC-4) 


Follow itinerary of ‘The Convention Tour’’—then . . . 


athwe 
ey Sy 


AIRLINE? 


ZC lite 


RESERVATIONS: Deposit of $50.00 required when reservation is requested. 
Balance by July 15 in order that there may be no delay on tickets. 


STEAMSHIP TRANSPORTATION: Rates quoted are based on minimum 
steamer fares. Supplementary charges are made for superior space. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION: Rates quoted are based on Tourist and/or First 
Class fares in effect April 1, 1955. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS: On the Honolulu housing we have included 
an amount of $75.00 to be remitted on your behalf to the Housing Com- 
mittee in Honolulu, since they control the assignment of space. Any differ- 
ence between the amount of $75.00 collected and the cost of hotel, guest 
house or dormitory accommodation assigned will be payable by the pas- 
senger. 


TRANSFERS: Provided from pier or airport to hotel, guest house or dormi- 
tory. Transfers from Waikiki and downtown Honolulu to the lolani School 
will be provided at nominal cost. Transfers are included in Alaska and 
Japan. 


MEALS: Arrangements have been made to serve cafeteria style meals at 
the lolani School between sessions, under arrangements by the Church. 
Other meals not included unless you are staying at-an American Plan or 
Modified American Plan hotel. 


BAGGAGE: First Class Air Service 66 Ibs.; tourist class 44 Ibs. 


Camadiau Pacific 


A’ Pies 


UNITED 


Sept. 15 to Sept. 21—At leisure in Honolulu. Opportunity 
visit outer islands. 

Sept. 21—Sail SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, of American P 
dent Lines. 

Sept. 30—Due Yokohama 7:00 A.M.; leave 5:00 P.M. 

Oct. 4—Due Manila 1:00 P.M. 

Oct. 5—Lv. Manila at Midnight. 

Oct. 7—Due Hongkong, about Noon. 

Oct. 8—Lyv. Hongkong at Midnight. 

Oct. 12—Ar. Kobe, Japan in the early morning. 

Oct. 13—Overland trip from Kobe to Yokohama, vi 
Osaka, Kyoto and Tokyo. Opportunity to see projec 
the Church on afternoon sightseeing trip. Return to 
hama. 

Oct. 14—Lv. Yokohama at 4:00 P.M. | 

Oct. 21—Due Honolulu early morning; leave at 10:00 P./ 

Oct. 26—Due San Francisco at 1:00 P.M. 

Lv. San Francisco for hometown. | 

PLEASE NOTE: Those who wish to may disembark from 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND at Yokohama, September 30th, | 

remain in Japan until October 14th, thus having a b| 

opportunity to study the works of the Church in Nippo 

RATES FOR ANY OF THESE TOURS WILL BE FURNIS: 

BY WRITING DIRECT TO TRAVEL ARRANGEMEN 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


THE PRESIDENTS” 


“TRAVEL WITH 


TAXES: 10% U. S. transportation tax applicable to travel betwee 
United States and either Honolulu or Alaska. Passengers going beyond 
points must nevertheless pay tax to and from Honolulu or Alaska. 


PROOF OF CITIZENSHIP: Not actually required by U. S. citizens for F 
or Alaska but it is wise to bring such proof. Valid passport required by \| 
going to Japan. Visas required for Japan. 4 
INOCULATIONS: None required for Honolulu. Requirements for those 

beyond Honolulu will be furnished. 


GRATUITIES: Tips and gratuities of a personal nature not included. | 


RESPONSIBILITY: Travel Arrangements and/or their agents, act om 
agent for the air and steamship lines, hotels, transfer and sights 
companies. No responsibility is accepted for personal injury, delay, acw’ 
or loss of personal property or for additional expenses caused by ¢ | 
stances beyond our control. The right is reserved to make changes i 
itineraries and services should circumstances necessitate such changes. » 
are based on costs and tariffs in effect as of February 15, 1955 any 
subject to change without notice. 


The airlines and steamship lines concerned are not to be held resp 
for any act, omission, or event, during the time passengers are not on || 
their ‘planes or ships or conveyances. The passage contract in use by t! 
and steamship lines concerned, when issued, shall constitute the sole c cf 
between the air and steamship lines and the purchaser of these tours a 
passenger. | 
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THE REV. ROB- 

BACKSTAGE | ERT R..BROWN, 
former member of the National Council 
and onetime editor of the Southern 
Churchman, has a pretty unique situation 
existing in his St. Paul’s parish here in 
Richmond. Active in one or more organi- 
zations are seven sons and daughters of 
bishops of the Church. First there are 
Miss Nancy Pardue and Miss Antoinette 
Blankingship, whose fathers, respective- 
ly, are the Bishops of Pittsburgh and of 
Cuba. Miss Pardue and Miss Blanking- 
ship are now working in Richmond and 
are active in the Tucker Club which has, 
as its adviser, Dr. St. George Tucker, 
son of the Church’s beloved former Pre- 
siding Bishop in whose honor is named 
that organization. 

St. Paul’s associate rector, The Rev. 
Joseph T. Heistand, is the son of the 
Bishop of Harrisburg. 

In the young people’s organizations 
one will find, in the forefront, Greta, 
Jackie and Robbie Gibson, whose father 
is the Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia. 

And thrown in, as if for extra meas- 
ure, the young people have working with 
them a young seminarian from the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, one David 
Greer, the son of a parish priest, the 
Rev. H. R. Greer of St. Andrew’s Church 
in South Orange, New Jersey. 

Very much like the Tucker and Kin- 
solving families of Virginia, which col- 
lectively have produced quite a few bish- 
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ops for our Church, St. Paul’s seems to 
be establishing its own unique record of 
ministering to the sons and daughters of 
bishops; all of which, of course, is a 
tribute to the spiritual leadership Bob 
Brown is giving this parish. 

RECENTLY ECnews has been honored 
with several visitors, including the Rev. 
Frank J. Moore, editor of the Forward 
Movement Publications, the Rev. Charles 
D. Kean of Epiphany Church in the na- 
tion’s capital and a member of the Epis- 
copal Commission on Approach to Unity, 
and layman Morton Nace who is well 
known to the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and now active in the Diocese of Connec- 
ticut. All three were kind enough to read 
prayers for us when they visited with us. 

THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
tells me that better than five hundred 
clergy have joined the ranks of our read- 
ership to become new subscribers to 
Episcopal Churchnews since the first of 
this year. I have intended for several 
issues now to say a word of welcome to 
this group; we are happy to have them 
included among our readers and hope 
that our association with them can be- 
come a more personal one as well as a 
lasting one. 
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> COMMUNION CONTROVERSY 


To say that I am very much sad 
dened and at times rather disgusted with 
some of the Pharisaical letters from 
some churchmen and churchwomen, is 
putting it very mildly. 

I refer to the discussion, or should ] 
say argument, over the matter of giving 
the Holy Communion to non-Episce) 
palians (the latest, HCnews, March 6) 
It seems to me that there are many whd 
put their churchmanship before their 
Christianity in advocating the refusal oi 
the Body and Blood of our Lord to non; 
Episcopalians, even though they be ar 
dent Christians and members of some 
branch of the Holy Church Universal ox 
which we claim to be a part, and concernii 
ing which we talk 80 loudly of “thd 
brotherhood of man.’ 

To be a bit personal: My father waw 
a Congregationalist, a deacon in thay 
Church for nearly fifty years, and very 
prominent in Church work, not only lo| 
cally but throughout the state and ever 
in neighboring states—a man whose re}i 
ligion was his life and whose Christian1 
ity was absolutely unassailable. To have. 
refused him the comfort and strength ox 
Christ’s Body and Blood would have 
been a very great affront to his and our 
Lord, whom he loved and served as loy,) 
ally as any Episcopalian, as a matter 0x 
fact, much more loyally than some al 
copalians I could call to mind. 

I yield to no man in my loyalty anqj 
love for the Episcopal Church. I was 
brought up in the Congregationaég 
Church and became an Episcopalian bev 
cause I love that branch of Christ’s 
Church and I have served it for 36 years 
as a Lay Reader and Sunday Schoo 
worker, to say nothing of 15 or more 
years as a member of the choir. Still 
active as a Lay Reader, in my own pary 
ish, reading the service every Sunday 
except for Holy Communion, and i 
hurts me to observe that “holier than 
thou” attitude among some of your cor 
respondents, an attitude most severeln' 
condemned by our Lord throughout Hill 
ministry. ; 

“Ye who do truly and earnestly repen| 
you of your sins, and are in love anv 
charity with your neighbors and intenw 
to lead a new life, following the com 
mandments of God, and walking from; 
henceforth in His holy ways; Draw nea? 
with faith and take this Holy Sacramenj 
to your comfort, and make your humbl) 
confession to Almighty God, devoutl:| 
kneeling.” 

That, I would take to be a general in 
vitation, not especially to Episcopalian? 
alone. Christ said, “Come unto me all y\” 
that travail and are heavy laden and | 
will refresh you.” Can we in all Chrisi 
tian conscience deny the Sacrament t'’ 
all such as need it and desire it, a) i 
less of their Church affiliation? 


RICHARD ©. FOSDICH 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIF 
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Unrevealing Revelations 


HE FUSS and to-do occasioned by the publication 
of the Yalta documents has turned out to be quite 
exaggerated and unnecessary. They tell us little or 
nothing that we did not know before. Indeed, the 
most important and controversial of the Yalta deci- 
sions could have been, in fact were, foretold by com- 


petent observers even before the conference was * 


held. 

The logic of the power situation imposed itself 
upon the diplomatic pattern, as it always does and 
must do. Wherever Russian soldiers were in full 
occupation and triumphantly advancing, Stalin was 
master. His allies could plead with him for conces- 
sions here and there, and perhaps succeed in extract- 
ing one or two modest ones of very doubtful value, 
but wherever Stalin was adamant they were com- 
pelled to bow to his will. 


The only possible alternative would have been 
to carry straight on from a war against Germany 
into a war against Russia, and that, for obvious 
reasons, was out of the question. Neither the 
American nor the British people would have ac- 
cepted and supported so desperate a policy. 


No doubt both President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill hoped that their policy would 
persuade Russia to continue the war-time partner- 
ship into the epoch of peace. This was never a very 
hopeful hope—and there is some reason to suppose 
that the President was more sanguine about the 
prospects than the Prime Minister—but it was cer- 
tainly the only hope at the time. 

If the western allies had refused Russia what she 
wanted in Poland and Eastern Europe, Stalin could 
have got it easily enough by making a separate peace 
with Germany, and freeing Hitler to transfer his 
eastern armies to the western front—an event which 
might have prolonged the war for another year or so. 


This was indeed power politics and there are 
some people who suppose that Christians ought 
not to accept the idea of power politics. We may 
ask ourselves, however, whether there is any other 
kind of politics. All politics are power politics. 
That is the way the world is made, and that is the 
way history is constructed. 


Power is moralized not by eliminating it but by 
making it face up to its world-wide responsibilities. 
The factor of power itself in politics cannot be elimi- 
nated. Power is not an idea but a reality, and realities 
have to be accepted and wrestled with. 


Error and Guilt of the West 

The faults and mistakes of which Yalta was the 
evil and inevitable consequence lie further back. 
Why, by the early months of 1945, had it been pos- 
sible for Russia to build up such an immense and 
sovereign a sphere of influence? Very largely be- 
cause of the weakness of the West in the early years 
of the war. Had there existed an alliance of Atlantic 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


powers in 1939 which would have brought America 
into the war within twenty-four hours of its out- 
break, Roosevelt and Churchill would not have been 
compelled six years later to bow before the inevit- 
able with the best grace they could muster. 


The great difference between 1955 and 1939— 
and by far the most hopeful factor in a dismal 
*scene—is the presence of American troops on 
European soil and the knowledge that all the allied 
western powers will react like one man to an at- 
tack on any one of them. Had this situation existed 
in the 1930’s there might well have been no second 
world war, or, if there had been, it would have 
ended very differently. 


In other words, the criticism of the somewhat in- 
glorious performance of the western representatives 
at Yalta is misplaced and mistimed. By 1945 the 
Yalta decisions were inevitable. What we should 
criticize are the much earlier decisions and policies 
which rendered them inevitable. 


Open and Secret Diplomacy 

Some people are trying to use the Yalta documents 
to attack what they call “‘secret diplomacy.” Up to 
the end of the first World War almost all diplomacy 
was secret. At that time there was a great reaction 
against secret diplomacy, and people began to argue 
that open or public diplomacy was much more demo- 
cratic. Experience has shown, however, that open or 
public diplomacy is hopelessly undiplomatic. 

As many a session of The Security Council demon- 
strates, when diplomats argue with each other in 
public they do not really speak to each other at all, 
but indulge in bombastic propaganda speeches in 
fact directed to the ears of the listening public. It is 
only when they are alone and unheard that diplomats 
can get down to their real business, and begin to 
hammer out the compromise solutions of their prob- 
lems which are the art and real achievement of 
rational politics. 

Nor is this really an undemocratic process. Dem- 
ocracy means that we choose the people who will 
speak for us and represent us. We choose them be- 
cause of what we take to be their superior ability 
and integrity, and because we feel that on the whole 
they are genuinely seeking what we seek; that, in 
other words, their basic policies are in the national 
interests. 


Democracy cannot and must not mean, however, 
that the people may intervene at every stage in the 
discussion and impose their own will and prej- 
udices on their leaders. Particularly in the con- 
duct of diplemacy and foreign affairs, the great 
mass of the people have neither the special knowl- 
edge nor the skills and insights which must lie 
behind major decisions of policy. 


Public opinion in general usually wants to have 
its own way in everything, but responsible states- 
men know that this is hardly ever possible without 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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EVENT 


(D) Annual meeting, Bishop’s 


Men. i 
(D) Annual convention. St. 
Bartholomew’s Church. 


(D) Annual convention. Christ 
Cathedral. 


(P) Province 3 Youth Confer- 
ence. Claggett Conference 
Center. 


(D) Annual Convention. St. 
Mark’s Church. 


(D) Woman’s Aux. spring con- 
ference. Speaker: Mrs. Theodore 
Wedel. Camp Allen. 


Clergy conference, College of 
Preachers. Lecturer: Rev. Jesse 
Trotter. 


Preaching institute. Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. 


(D) Woman’s Aux. spring con- 
ference. Hotel del Coronado. 


(D) Annual convention, St. 
John’s Church, 


(D) Annual convention. St. 
Mark’s-on-the-Mesa. 


(P) Province 5 seminar on Town 
and Country. Leader: Rev. Wm. 
V. Dennis. McLaren Center. 


(D) Annual convocation. Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Evangelist. 


(D) Annual convocation. St. 
John’s Church. 


(N) Annual meeting, Gen. Com, 
on Chaplains, NCC. 


(D) Annual convention. Speaker: 
Bishop Warnecke. Christ Church, 


(D) Tri-Diocesan College Con- 
ference. Claggett Conference 
Center. 


(D) Youth convention. Speaker: 
Rev. Harry Douglas. Prince 
George Church, Winyah. 


(N) Executive Board, Woman’s 
Aux. Seabury House. 


(D) Conference of Lay Readers. 
Church of Holy Conforter. 


National Christian College Day. 


(D) Annual convention. Grace 
Cathedral. 


ST. MARK. 


(D) Annual meeting, Woman’s 
Aux. Calvary Church. 


(N) National Cathedral Assoc. 
College of Preachers. 


(D) Annual convention, All 
Saints Church. 


(D) Annual convention. St. 
John’s Church. 


(N) National Council quarterly 
meeting. Seabury House. 


Annual convention. 


(D) Christian Young People’s 
Conference. 


(P) Province 3 annual meeting, 
YPF. Peterkin Conference 
Center. 
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Apr. 19- 

20. Marysville, Calif, 
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21 
Apr. 19- | Sycamore, Ill. 

22 
Wed. Spokane 
Apr. 20 

Lower Buchanan, 
Liberia 
Apr. 20- | Washington, D. C. 

21 
Fri. Meadville, Pa. 
Apr. 22- 

23 
Apr. 22- | Buckeystown, Md. 

24 
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25 
Sat. New Orleans 
Apr. 23 
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27 
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Wed. Pueblo, Colo. 

Apr. 27- 

28 
Bee. 28 Hutchinson, Minn, 

3 
Fri. Romney, W. Va. 
Apr. 29- 

30 
Apr. 29- | Monument Beach, 

May 1 Cape Cod 


(P) Province 1 Laymen’s Train- 
ing Course, Briarwood Conf. 
Center. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUE 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


war. Public opinion in general tends to be moralistia 
and demand the ideal, but the true statesman knows 
that politics is ‘the art of the possible’, not a tech 
nique for bringing about ideal situations. Ideal situs 
ations cannot be brought about in a fallen world of 
sinners. 
Democracy, having chosen those who are to rep+ 
resent and speak for it, had better accept its owry 
verdict and trust them. Of course, it must look at 
them critically, for it will shortly be given an oppor; 
tunity to choose again, but it must not constantly 
and naggingly intervene and compel them again an al 
again to act against their better judgment, because 
they are afraid of forfeiting public support. 
If democracy wants to be well-served by its choser 
statesmen, it must allow them room and freedom for 
maneuver; spdce in which to exercise the abilities 
for the sake of which they were presumably chosen. 
We have before us in the world today a very good) 
example of the kind of doctrinaire democracy whick 
will not let its governments govern—the melancholy 
example of unstable France. This is the kind off 
democratic system which other democracies most: 
certainly ought not to imitate. 


Thus the greatest danger resulting from the 
publication and critical discussion of the Yalta 
documents is the possibility that democratic 
statesmen and diplomats may become too fearful 
of subsequent public reactions to their proceed- 
ings to do and say the things at the conference 
table which their own specialized knowledge of ° 
the tangled international situation inwardly per- 
suades them that they ought to do and say. 


It would be disastrous if we were to reduce onx) 
statesmen to saying to themselves in effect: “This ist 
what ought to be done, but I dare not do it because’ 
of the political consequences which would ensuell 
when these documents are published in a few years" 
time.” 

This is a very real danger, and it is possibly truei 
to say that it would have been better if the Yaltar 
documents had not been published until such a tima 
as only the historians would be interested in thems 


Personnel Issues 


Those who think it politically important to carry’ 
on a kind of sniping warfare with a great statesman 
who has been dead for ten years will get little help. 
or encouragement from the Yalta documents. War-~ 
ring against the dead is a useless and unrewarding, 
activity, and there is no reason why the Christian’ 
commentator should conceal his distaste for the 
practice. 1 

The New York Times illustrated the section con+ 
taining the Yalta documents with a large number of 
Yalta photographs, in most of which Prema 
Roosevelt figured. They are strangely moving pic 
tures of a visibly dying man, faithful to his duties ta’ 
the last, rather like the terrible last movie shots of) 
King George VI early in 1952. If he made mistakes! 
they could be forgiven a man in so desperate a physi-, 
cal condition. At least this reader was reminded of a! 
text in the New Testament: “Be thou faithful unta! 
death, and I will give thee a crown. 
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St. James Church, Vincennes, Ind., 
has taken a leading role in the move 
vithin the Episcopal Church to give 
omen a greater role in its adminis- 
rative life. 

’ Not only did the parish elect the 
first vestrywoman in the Diocese of 
ndianapolis, but its rector, the Rev. 
ufus L. Simons, appointed her this 
ear to be senior warden. 

Mrs. Hilton E. (Emily) Heineke is 
elieved to be the first woman senior 
arden in the history of the Church. 
der appointment could well be the 
forerunner to permitting women to 
ttend diocesan conventions as dele- 
yates and General Convention as dep- 
ities. This is why: 

Considered by many observers as 
yne of the most significant actions of 
the 1952 General Convention was the 
jarrow defeat of a motion allowing 
women a seat in the House of Depu- 
cies. Since then, this matter of giving 
women greater responsibility in the 
Yhurch has continued to be a live 
ssue in many parishes and dioceses. 
_ It’s no longer real “‘news’” for a 
woman to be elected to the vestry 
since a growing number are serving 
‘n that capacity. But for a woman to 
assume the key layman’s post in a 
garish is certainly grounds for spec- 
ulation as to whether or not the ques- 
‘ion of women deputies to General 
Convention will come up again in 
Honolulu. It’s understood that such a 
proposal would have to originate from 
the floor of the House of Deputies. 
At the time he decided to appoint 
Mrs. Heineke as senior warden, Fr. 
Simons writes, “I had no idea that 
she would be the first woman in our 
Yhurch to so serve. I just never 
thought about it. My purpose was 
simply to find the best qualified per- 
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estry Backs Rector’s Naming 


Of First Woman Senior Warden 


son—HEmily Heineke was that per- 
Sonterciew 

Unwittingly, Fr. Simons hit upon 
the main theme of the many people 
in the Church who believe women 
should be given greater responsibility 
in Church affairs. These people in- 
sist that it should not be a matter of 
choosing the best man for a particular 
job in the Church, but a matter of 
choosing the best qualified person. 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


IST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


‘handle with kid-gloves’ idea. I am 
glad to state that is no problem on 
our vestry. Mrs. Heineke is recog- 
nized as just another member of that 
body, she is treated with the same 
courtesy and consideration as every- 
one else but no more than that. Her 
ideas at times have been opposed just 
as violently as any one else’s.. .” 

From Vestryman Bayard E. Heath, 
Jr.: “Having served with Mrs. Hein- 
eke on the vestry last year, it was no 
surprise when she was appointed sen- 
ior warden .. . she was the logical 
choice, and I am glad precedent did 
not deter the rector in making the 
appointment...” 

From Vestryman Charles Scruby: 


Senior Warden Heineke: “I am not a lady, I am a vestryman . . .” 


Whether a woman should have such 
“nositions of authority” can probably 
best be decided by the reaction of the 
rector and vestry concerned. 

From Fr. Simons: “. .. one of the 
oft-expressed objections to a woman 
on the vestry is that they must be 
treated in a special manner—the 


“It has seemed perfectly natural that 
the women who comprise a large and 
active portion of our congregation 
should have a representative on the 
vestry ... it is my feeling that it is 
a better vestry because of her pres- 
ence...” 

From Vestryman George T. Kern: 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION a 


“T am looking forward to serving un- 
der Emily Heineke as senior warden. 
She has the best interests of our 
church at heart and takes a leading 
part in activities and discussion . . .” 

Mrs. Heineke’s favorite comment 
about herself is “I am not a lady, I 
am a vestryman.” 

St. James’ senior warden is a native 
of Ballston Spa, N. Y., and honor 
graduate of Emma Willard School 
and Vassar College. While quite ac- 
tive during her youth in Church 
work, she was unable to participate 
during her husband’s years in the 
military service. He is now retired 
from the Army as a colonel. The 
Heinekes’ have two sons, both lieu- 
tenants in the regular Army, and two 
grandsons. 

In addition to her vestry duties, 
Mrs. Heineke is director of the South- 
western Deanery (a district within a 
diocese) for the House of Church- 
women of the Diocese of Indianapolis. 
This post is that of a liaison between 
the women of the deanery’s parishes 
and missions and the board of the 
House of Churchwomen. 

How does Mrs. Heineke feel about 
“women’s role in the Church?” 

“The contributions of women in the 
Church have always been immeasur- 
able. I can see the Church growing 
stronger if women are permitted to 
serve as fully as their abilities and 
experience prepare them to. It seems 
very wasteful to me to utilize women 
only as preparers of Church dinners, 
money raisers and doers of odd jobs. 

“Women, as human beings, should 
be permitted to put to good use their 
natural interest in nurture for the 
development of the parish, the diocese 
and the whole Church. It seems silly 
to me to use only half of one’s natural 
resources, and to divide that solely 
on the basis of sex...” 


W hite House Conference 
Cover Story 


A vestryman at the Church of the 
Advent in Cincinnati, where he is 
vice-chairman of the Centennial Fund 
(an appeal to raise $100,000 in this, 
the 100th year in the life of the par- 
ish), Neil McElroy is carrying his 
work as a layman even further—by 
making his executive talents avail- 
able to the nation while serving as 
chairman of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, at the request of President 
Kisenhower. 

President of the Procter and Gam- 
ble Company at Cincinnati, Mr. Mc- 
Elroy is shown on the COVER (a MARSH 
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photo) explaining to educators of the 
National Council of Churches the 
plans for the White House Confer- 
ence. He announced that about 500 
conferences on education in cities and 
groups of cities will be held in prep- 
aration for the series of state con- 
ferences preceding the White House 
Conference at Washington, D. C., 
next Nov. 27-31. The city and regional 
conferences will be supported by pri- 
vate funds. The White House meeting 
and the state conferences have finan- 
cial support by appropriation of the 
Congress. 

Speaking at the N. C. C. gathering 
in Cincinnati, Mr. McElroy declared: 
“Christians ought to care what hap- 
pens to children in the public schools.” 
Responding for the Commission on 
General Christian Education, which 
Mr. McElroy addressed, Chairman 
Richard Hoiland of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, Philadelphia, said: “‘.. . Most 
of the churches here represented have 
spoken their commitment to the pub- 
lic schools as their preferred instru- 
ment for the general education of 
children at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. You may be sure 
that representatives of the churches 
will participate in the White House 
Conference on Education, and in the 
series of state conferences which it 
sponsors, as fully as our opportuni- 
ties permit.” 

Mr. McElroy, who has served as 
chairman in Cincinnati of the Red 
Cross and Council of Churches annual 
appeals and co-chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest drive, is the father of 


three children, Nancy Sue, 19, a soph-j 
omore at Bryn Mawr; Barbara Ellen,; 
17, and Malcolm Neil, 11. The Mc~: 
Elroys spend much of their leisure 
time together, either in a family hide~ 
away on the outskirts of Cincinnati 
or on more extended family trips); 
when summer vacations permit. 


Diocese-Bound 


If you are in charge of a mission-)) 
ary district that has aspirations to 
become a diocese, one of the first steps)’ 
is find out how the other fellow did it. 

This is particularly helpful if th 
“other fellow” happens to be a nex 
door neighbor that has recently madel 
the jump in grade, and if the bishop) 
coadjutor there is in the family. 

This was the situation that devel-] 
oped at the 62nd annual convocation) 
of the Missionary District of Arizona 
when two bishop-cousins, the Rt. Rev.\ 
Arthur B. Kinsolving of Arizona, andi 
the Rt. Rev. Charles J. Kinsolving, 
III, of New Mexico and Southwaug 
Texas, got together. yt 

Speaking on the subject uppermosts. 
in the minds of his listeners, the visit-t 
ing bishop addressed a joint meeting; 
of the convocation and the diocesan: 
Woman’s Auxiliary on the steps takenz, 
by New Mexico to become a diocese. 

The host bishop added fuel to the: 
enthusiasm by reporting that Arizona. 
now has 8,404 communicants and! 
5,220 Sunday School pupils andi 
teachers. Howard A. Holmes, of Pres-+ 
cott, was appointed chairman of they 
Committee on Diocesan Status. 


*(L. to r.) The Rev. David C. Trimble, Bishopel 
Charles Kinsolving, Bishop Arthur Kinsolving. 


The Bishops Kinsolving and host rector at Arizona convocation” 
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Prescott, voted a blanket liability in- 
surance policy, covering all church 
properties in the state, and named the 
Very Rev. Dr. James W. F. Carman, 
tean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, 
ind layman George Goodale deputies 
to General Convention. 


0 elinquency Debated 

A strong plea for political non- 
sartisanship in the support of meas- 
fires aimed at curbing juvenile delin- 
quency and bettering facilities for the 
treatment of youthful offenders has 
yeen issued from a conference on 
Our Responsibility to Our Troubled 

hildren,’”’ sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of 
he Diocese of New York. 

More than 500 persons represent- 
ng seven dioceses and 59 voluntary 
Aagencies—Jewish, Protestant and 
fon-sectarian—attended, including 
N. Y. State Attorney General Jacob 
1K. Javits, State Youth Commission 
head, Mark A. McCloskey, and other 
jeaders in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency. 

Sharing the rostrum with the key- 
note speaker, the Rt. Rev. Horace W. 
B. Donegan, Bishop of New York, 
were, besides Javits and McCloskey, 
Prof. Walter Gellhorn, Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School; Dean Kenneth D. 
Johnson, New York School of Social 
Work; Judge Hubert T. Delany of 
the Domestic Relations Court of New 

ork City; Judge Justine W. Polier 
of the Children’s Court; Dr. Buell G. 
Gallagher, President of CCNY. 

As an aid in helping juvenile of- 
fenders readjust to society, Bishop 
Donegan recommended the establish- 
ment of a non-sectarian, interracial 
youth hostel for parolees and proba- 

jioners over 16. 

The hostel, the bishop pointed out, 
should avoid an “institutional atmos- 
phere” by operating as an “open- 
shelter type of residence, allowing 
youths to come and go with a mini- 

um of supervision. He envisioned 
the hostel as a half-way house for 
boys released from correctional insti- 
tutions on their way to complete re- 
absorption in society. 

- Petitions were sent to the state leg- 
islature urging that funds be made 
available on a non-partisan basis to 
communities seeking to improve de- 
tention care or establish new facili- 
ties. 

The petitions also urged non-parti- 
san support of the State Youth Com- 
mission. Several speakers condemned 
the naming of political appointees as 
Children’s Court justices. 
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“Apologetics” is a shop word 
for the science of commending 
the Christian faith to those who 
do not believe. Living in a culture 
which is only half Christian, it is 
important to know the proper 
“apologetical” approach to unbe- 
lievers who may range through 
the whole spectrum from rever- 
ent agnosticism to shrill unbelief. 

On the whole, 
Christians approach 
this apologetic task 
in ways which are 
bound to lead to fail- 
ure. The failure is 
quite unnecessary 
because the wrong 
apologetic approach 
is also very unscrip- 
tural. The error of 
the approach can be 
briefly stated. It con- 
sists in pointing to 
the superior virtues 
of Christians and of 
holding “‘secularism”’ 
responsible for every moral fail- 
ure of our culture. This is bound 
to backfire because the moral ex- 
cellence of Christians is by no 
means apparent to the neighbor- 
hood or to the culture. 

Of course there must be some 
fruits of grace in a genuine 
Christian life. But we have known 
for a long time what the Refor- 
mation insisted upon, namely, 
that the redeemed continued to 
remain sinners. Others might ap- 
preciate this or that mark of 
grace in the Christian life. But if 
a Christian called attention to his 
virtue, the whole matter would 
become embarrassing because the 
very fact that he called attention 
to it proved that he was unaware 
of the ambiguity of every human 
virtue, including the virtue to the 
redeemed. That is why according 
to Reformation doctrine the 
Church is a communion of saints 
only in the sense that it knows it- 
self to be a community of for- 
given sinners. What virtue it dis- 
plays must be the indirect conse- 
quence of gratitude for the divine 
forgiveness, and the humility 
which acknowledges the con- 
tinued ambiguity of the life of 
the redeemed. 
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About Christian Apologetics 


The fact is that not only is 
there no guarantee that a Chris- 
tian may be obviously more vir- 
tuous than his secular neighbor, 
but he may exhibit some defects 
which are characteristically the 
consequences of religious striving 
without grace or humility, that 
is, without the awareness of the 
fragmentariness and ambiguity 
of all human virtues. 
He may in short be 
a Pharisee, about 
whom our Lord said 
that except our 
righteousness ex- 
ceeded the Pharisee’s 
righteousness we 
could not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 
Of course the Gospel 
has triumphed in 
principle over the 
frantic self-right- 
eousness of the Phar- 
isee’s righteousness; 
but that does not 
guarantee that either you or I 
may not make the same mistake 
that the Pharisees made, so that 
our neighbors will regard our 
lives as graceless and loveless. 
And we will not compare very 
favorably with such grace as 
many secular people have devel- 
oped by the disciplines of ‘com- 
mon grace’, though they have not 
confronted in any ultimate way 
the judgment and mercy of God 
and have therefore not known 
the power of “saving grace’. 

In short, it is our business to 
commend Christ to our fellowmen 
as the key to the mystery of our 
existence and as the source of 
both “wisdom and power” that is 
of both the truth about life and 
the power to refashion life. But 
this commendation can never be 
effective if we claim the goodness 
of Christ as our own, and seek to 
validate His claims upon human 
hearts by your virtues. He is not 
truly the Christ if he is not the 
Saviour for both the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Therefore 
more humility on the part of 
Christians would make way for 
the witness to Christ to our un- 
believing friends. They may excel 
us in this or that virtue or grace. 
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PARISHES 


Old North Church Steeple 


Restoration Goal Achieved 


Restoration of Boston’s Old North 
Church steeple is underway; dedica- 
tion ceremonies are planned for April 
19, anniversary of Paul Revere’s ride 
for which steeple lanterns ‘lighted the 
way.’ And by Aug. 31, just a year 
after Hurricane Carol toppled the 
original steeple, the new one is ex- 
pected to be completed. 

But shortly before the goal of 
$150,000 to pay for this was reached 
early last month, old North Church 
received a gift for its new steeple that 
couldn’t be measured in dollars be- 
cause it was an “old friend” of a 
family. 

The family is Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Sherwood of Newington, Conn. 
The “friend” is an aged white oak 
tree, believed to be about 350 years 
old. The service this oak will perform 
is to provide a 47-feet-long, 12-by-12- 
inch beam which, because of the 
length required, is difficult to find. 

Mrs. Sherwood said the oak meant 
a great deal to her husband and her- 
self. “It’s the one tree we’ve loved, 
and we were never going to let any- 
thing happen to it... 

“Then we read in the paper that 
they badly needed a great oak timber 
and right then we decided that the 
new steeple was where we wanted our 
old friend to be. We said to each other 
that the good Lord let her grow just 
for something like this.” 

Before it was cut down, the tree 
was situated in a three-acre grove of 
smaller oaks which have been in the 
Sherwood family “for years.” 

Meanwhile, it was the modern 
American practice of ‘sending in box 
tops” that put the nationwide restora- 
tion drive over the top with the re- 
ceipt of a $10,000 contribution from 
the Colgate-Palmolive Company. 

E. E. Wilson, New England sales 
manager for Colgate, said the un- 
precedented gift was made possible 
by the splendid response of New Eng- 
landers in turning in FAB box tops 
to be credited toward the company’s 
contribution. 

It was also American industry that 
was responsible for the largest single 
contribution to the campaign. At an 
Overseas Press Club luncheon in New 
York, Charles J. Hardy, Jr., chairman 
of the board of ACF Industries Inc., 
and head of industry’s committee for 
the Old North Steeple Restoration 
Fund, presented a check for $25,000 
to Frederick M. Kimball of Boston’s 
Lantern League. 
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Mapping the future at Old Swedes’ 


Memorial Park 


Already set aside as an “historic 
site’ by the Park Service Bureau of 
the Department of the Interior, Glo- 
ria Dei (Old Swedes’) Church, at 916 
Swanson Street, Philadelphia, has re- 
claimed some of the land it originally 
owned and has established the Chris- 
tian R. Lindback Memorial Park as a 
“resting place and retreat for those 
who desire to meditate and escape the 
bustle of the city around them.” 

Purchase of the newly-acquired 
property, which extends from the 
present church entrance on Water 
Street west to Front Street, was made 
possible by a gift from Mrs. Chris- 
tian R. Lindback as a memorial to her 
late husband, the former president of 
the Abbott Ice Cream Company. 

The new land once belonged to the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. John C. Roak 
(SEE CUT), whose authority is a map 
prepared by the church in 1828, show- 
ing the land then owned by Gloria Dei 
extending from the waterfront to 9th 
Street. 

Adjacent to a new highway, the 
park will be landscaped and equipped 
with benches. 

In the accompanying photo, the 
rector (right), is shown examining 
the 1828 map with the chairman of 
the church finance committee, George 
W. Wilkins (left), and Pennsylva- 
nia’s Bishop Oliver J. Hart. 

The oldest church in Pennsylvania, 
Gloria Dei was founded in 1642. The 
present building was completed in 
1700, seventy-five years before the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Declared an historic site by 


the federal government in 1942, the = 
church is supported through gifts 
from individuals, societies and the 
U. S. government. 


Green Letter Day 


Special services marked the observ- - 
ance of St. Patrick’s Day at St. Paul’s : 
Chapel of Trinity Parish, New York ¢ 
City, with the Rev. Frederick J. Vin- - 
cent, Irish rector of Church of the : 
Redemeer, Pelham, N. Y., as guest 
preacher. 

The Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, St. |. 
Paul’s vicar, led prayers, using the } 
collect, Epistle and Gospel from the 
Book of Common Prayer of the» 
Church of Ireland (Anglican) with u 
the permission of Bishop Horace W. . 
B. Donegan of the Diocese of New 7 
York. if 

The collect reads: “O Almighty 7 
God, who in thy providence didst ; 
choose thy servant. Patrick to be the 
apostle of the Irish people, that he 
might bring those who were wander- - 
ing in darkness and error to the true 
light and knowledge of thee; Grant > 
us so to walk in that light, that we 
may come at last to the light of ever- 
lasting life; through the merits of : 
Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord. . 
Amen.” 

For the occasion greetings were : 
sent. to Mr. Hunsicker from His : 
Grace, Primate of Ireland, the Mos¢ * 
Rev. Arthur William Barton, Arch- - 
bishop of Dublin; and the Rt. Rey. . 
William §S. Kerr, Lord Bishop of | 
Down and Dromore. } 

The Archbishop wrote: “... we re- - 
joice to know that you will be jointed 
with us in Ireland on St. Patrick’s 
Day, in praising God for the work of ' 
our patron saint in laying the founda- 
tion of the Irish Church in the 5th |) 
Century. He was one of the greatest ° 
missionaries in the history of the : 
Christian Church. His successful ! 
work in Ireland had a profound effect 
in later years on the re-establishment » 
of Christianity in England. 

“The Irish Church sent St. Colum- - 
ba to Iona in Scotland and from that © 
settlement such men as St. Aidan re- - 
claimed the greater part of England 
from the Heathenism into which her | 
people had lapsed after the Saxon | 
invasion. From these Irish monas- : 
teries dauntless missionaries went to } 
many parts of Europe and established 
Christian centres in the northern 
lands, and as far south as Italy. The 
Anglican Communion owes its origin 
not only to the mission of St. Augus- 


tine but to the work of the Celtic 
Church . 
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The Bishop of Down wrote: “... I 
send fraternal greetings to the wor- 
#hippers in St. Paul’s Church, New 
Work, for their commemoration of our 
jiational patron saint, Patrick. In my 
Hiocese is the place he landed at in 
(A.D. 432, Saul, where his first Chris- 
ian service was held. In that, the old- 
‘pst parish in Ireland, there will be a 
Hroadcast service on St. Patrick’s 
}Day. A few miles away is his burying 
jolace in the graveyard of my Cathe- 
ral City of Downpatrick. 

) “We of the Church of Ireland hold 
tn reverence the memory of St. Pat- 

ick. Our Primate presides in the 
chief church he founded at Armagh. 
We are in unbroken ecclesiastical suc- 
cession from him and maintain the 
ospel he proclaimed as set forth in 
nis authentic writings. Peace and 
Jolessing be with you.” 


roperty Roundup 
_ The transcontinental strength of 
the Episcopal Church has never been 
more clearly evident than in this 
story of how two devoted Delaware 
fhurchmen made possible the growth 
of a small mission they have never 
seen, and which is located 3,000 miles 
from Delaware. 

St. Thomas’ Mission has become 
the first church in over five years to 
be able to obtain a building site in 
and-hungry Rodeo, a northern Cali- 
fornia town of 7,000 people, where 
real estate is so high that recently a 

alf acre was priced at $14,000. The 
news that land was available to the 
mission came on the morning of its 
rst annual meeting. 

Money for the land was given to 
the congregation by the Centennial 
Advance Fund for missionary work, 
which was subscribed to by the com- 
municants of the California diocese 
last year, and is administered by 
Bishop Karl M. Block, diocesan. St. 
Thomay’, in the tenth month of exist- 
ence, over-subscribed its share of this 
fund by 150 per cent of quota. 

Why is land at such a premium in 
Rodeo? Seminarian-in-Charge Lester 
Kinsolving, who helped found the mis- 
sion 15 months ago, explained simply: 

“Tt is the growth of industry. We 
are surrounded by large industrial 
plants, and for 15 months we had been 
simply unable to locate land. To the 
north is the ever expanding Union Oil 
Refinery; to the south is the Hercules 
Powder plant, and to the east is land 
owned principally by a man who is 
determined not to sell until the loca- 
tion of a new highway is determined. 
Westward is San Francisco Bay. 
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“Under such pressure,” said Kin- 
solving, a Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific student, “how can a small 
growing mission with less than 70 
members hope to find land to build? 
... but we never gave up trying, work- 
ing, and praying.” 

During the struggle for land, the 
congregation of St. Thomas’, organ- 
ized with nine families in September, 
1953, met in a local motion picture 
theatre owned by Episcopalian Harry 
Weaverling. 

Every Saturday evening, after the 
midnight show, St. Thomas’ Men’s 
Club would set up a 35-piece collaps- 
ible chancel to prepare for Sunday 
morning service. 

The spirit was strong although the 
hope of ever owning their own land 
and building their own church was 
growing dim in the minds of the con- 
gregation. 

One day Seminarian Kinsolving re- 
membered his old football coach at 
Episcopal High in Virginia, who is 
now the Very Rev. Thomas Yerxa, 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
John in Wilmington, Del., which is 
also the home office of the Hercules 
Powder Company. 

Kinsolving wrote his former coach 
about the missionary program of the 
church in Rodeo, and also about the 
struggle for “God’s own land to build 
a church to worship Him in.” 

The young seminarian thought 
nothing of this incident, for every- 
where he went he spoke glowingly of 
the people of St. Thomas’, and of the 
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TURNING BACK THE CENTURIES: More than 2,200 persons saw 


challenge of the Church in that com- 
munity. Then one day, word came that 
land was being made available by the 
Hercules Powder Company. 

Dean Yerxa had not forgotten 
about St. Thomas’. His chief usher, 
}. B. Morrow, is a strong churchman 
and a vice-president of the Hercules 
Powder Company. Largely through 
Morrow’s efforts, one acre of land was 
made available to the church in Rodeo. 

St. Thomasg’ has already established 
a small building fund. It faces a fu- 
ture of sacrifice and accomplishment. 
There is little wealth in the congre- 
gation or the community. What they 
lack in wealth, however, they make 
up in effort. The Men’s Club built an 
altar, cross, pulpit and other chancel 
furnishings that have been estimated 
to be worth some $2,000. 

“Already we have dreamers in our 
congregation—Christian dreamers,” 
said Kinsolving. “Some of the people 
hope one day to establish a new mis- 
sion in nearby El Sobrante, which has 
a gigantic new housing project that 
civic people estimate will boost the 
population from 9,000 to more than 
50,000 in a few years. The people of 
St. Thomas’ see beyond their needs.” 

In a short time there will be a serv- 
ice held on the new property, a serv- 
ice of thanksgiving to God with 
special prayers for the Diocese of 
Delaware and the two churchmen who 
have ‘labored abundantly to make 
known to all men everywhere thy 
blessed gift of eternal life.” —EDWARD 
W. CHEW 


nine performances ofS, Eliot’s ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral’ when it 
was presented by over 200 parishioners at St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria. 
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New Yorker in Busy Role 
As Priest, Poet, Preacher 


If Churchmen were minded to have 
a Poet Laureate of the Episcopal 
Church, they would find an ideal nom- 
inee among the apartment cliffs of 
New York’s lower East Side. 

There, at St. George’s Church on 
Stuyvesant Square, between his pas- 
toral rounds, they would meet the 
Rev. John F. Davidson, quiet-man- 
nered assistant rector, whose hobby 
is writing and reading poetry. 

The 55-year-old, Canadian-born 
minister has composed some 300 
poems to date, including many pub- 
lished in newspapers, magazines and 
other literary outlets on both sides of 
the U. S.-Canadian border. 

Parody on Shakespeare 

Three is a recurring number with 
this East Side bard, for he usually 
submits that many poems at a time 
when seeking publication in some pe- 
riodical or journal. New York Times 
readers have seen 11 of his efforts, 
and Herald Tribune fanciers have 
read three. 

Saturday Night, a Toronto news- 
paper, is one of his steady customers, 
and his lines have also appeared in 
the Hartford Times, Canadian Poetry 
Magazine, World Youth, Canadian 
Forum, the United Church Observer 
(Canada), The Churchman, the Cana- 
dian Churchman, Presbyterian Trib- 
une, Nature, Journal of American 
Folklore, and—surprisingly—the 
Wall Street Journal. 

John Davidson was about 21 when 
his first poem was published—a par- 
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ody on Shakespeare, written “in a 
youthful idealistic moment.” 

“My biggest weakness as a poet,” 
he confesses, “is that I am didactic— 
I teach too much.” 

This is natural, however, for a man 
who has been a teacher most of his 
life, including three years as a mis- 
sionary teacher in China. 

Idealism, he thinks, is the theme 
that recurs most in his poetry, which 
is often apt to be in sonnet form (his 
favorite), but also in almost any other 
form he thinks will suit the particular 
poem. 

Light, Humorous Verse 

Far from being serious in all his 
writings, he does light humorous 
verse, too. “Temper, Temper, or the 
Terrible Tale of Mr. Ogre,” a spoof 
on Ogden Nash, appeared in the Cana- 
dian Poetry Magazine, as well as in an 
anthology of Canadian humor which 
published it under the lone classifica- 
tion of “hysterical.” 

He received an amusing letter from 
Nash, who had learned that the poem 
had been refused by the New Yorker 
and the Saturday Evening Post. 

Nash said he thought Davidson’s 
verses were very funny but suggested 
that if he wanted to make a million 
dollars he would do better by leaving 
Nash out of anything he wrote in the 
future. 

His greatest encouragement came 
from the late Rev. Robert Norwood, 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, a good friend who was 
himself well known as “prophet, 
preacher, and poet.” 

Perhaps the greatest compliment 
to Davidson’s idealistic lyricism has 


been the setting to modernistic music 
of one of his poems, ‘‘Promise of 
Peace,” by Toronto composer Oscar 
Morawetz. 


Writes During Vacations 


Poet Davidson’s big problem is find- — 


ing time for relaxation between his 


pastoral visits (he does much of St. — 
George’s calling, thinks it’s “a won- | 
derful nightmare, keeping up with © 
people moving in and out of the apart- | 
ment houses’’). In this country for the | 


past eight years (five and a half at 
St. George’s), he has done most of his 


writing during summer vacations, | 


polishing it up “if and when I get the 
chance.” 

Interested in reading poetry as well 
as writing it, he has 60 to 80 volumes 
cramming the shelves in his office at 
St. George’s. He “devours” poetry in 
general, has read the Greek and Latin 


poets but found them “‘too laborious.” 


About his own writing, he thinks 
he tries too hard to be a purist, 
“which is always dangerous.” 

Why does he write poetry? 

“It seems to my mind’s working the 
most powerful way of saying what I 
want to say. The disillusioning part 
is that unless you are crystal clear, 
nobody understands you.” 

His wife, Alexandra, who has taken 
up painting but not writing poetry, 
and St. George’s rector, the Rev. Ed- 
ward O. Miller, “don’t understand my 
stuff any more than anybody else.” 

His greatest frustration as a poet 
came when the Wall Street Journal 
inadvertently left out the “punch” 
line of one of his poeems—and nobody 
seemed to notice the difference. 


The Rev. John Davidson really fulfills two ministries—that of the pulpit and through his poetry 


Hymn for Eastertide 


Great God of love and power, Thou King of life, 
Surgeon of souls, our broken bodies’ Head, 
Through Jesus’ conquering life and sacrifice, 
Cut from us all that’s cloying, false and dead. 


Lend us Thy love which casts out every fear, 
Send us then loving to the crowded street— 

Careless of all save that Thy care is near, 
Joyous to share the faith that spurns defeat. 


Give life that soars on lusty eagle-wings— 
Life that comes surging when we give our all; 
Gird us for ever mightier triumphings 
Through even weak ones who have heard Thy call. 


Pour out new power for our perplexing climb, 
Steady our steps to make bent brothers free, 
That Thy lost sons may find through us in time 
That conquering life and peace that spring from Thee. 
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Women’s ‘No’ to Nursery 
{Spurs Men into Action 
/ When the Rev. Edward T. Small 


jnursery in St. Paul’s Church, Conway, 
1S. C., there were no buyers. 

f The women all allowed that they 
minded the kids all week, and wanted 

{to hear the sermon on Sunday. 

* So the men decided to conduct a 
ursery on Sunday mornings during 
he church service. 

D. W. Green, chairman of the ‘“Men 

Jof St. Paul,” made out a schedule of 
assignments for two men each Sun- 

day and started the work off person- 
ally. Every man had agreed to take 

Phis turn, and the nursery began oper- 
ation the first Sunday in Lent. 

{ Equipment for the project was sup- 
plied by members and friends of the 
church. Two parents gave a playpen, 

‘swing and rocker. A furniture dealer 
furnished a child’s chair. The hospi- 

ital supplied a bassinette. 

Members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 


The original plan called for having 
only one man on duty each Sunday, 
‘with the other held in reserve in case 
of need. After having conducted the 
nursery alone one day, however, Mr. 
‘Green stated that it was his positive 
conviction that two men would be 
needed! 


Lay Reader Role Outlined 


- One of the Church’s best-known 
lay-readers told the fifth annual lay- 
readers conference of the Diocese of 

Connecticut that the necessity to 

“fight through” to victory is as essen- 

tial in man’s spiritual life as on the 

baseball field. 

- Walter “Red” Barber, nationally- 
known baseball sportscaster, told the 
group that ‘‘even the Saints had their 
black days, but they fought through 
to win over evil, and so must we.” 

Speaking to more than 100 church- 
men gathered at St. John’s-by-the- 
Sea in West Haven, Conn., the color- 
ful sports figure called God the “good 
manager,” and said that “lay readers, 
like good ball players, must hustle.” 

With frequent analogies to base- 
ball, he added that the requisites of a 
successful baseball team are requi- 
sites also in practical Christianity. 
There must be a conviction that one 
can and wants to do well in anything 
undertaken. 

Barber compared the lay readers’ 
need for faith to that of the baseball 
player who has to play tomorrow, 
even if he has had a bad day today. 
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St. Paul’s nursery: too much for one man to handle alone 


“We can’t win them all,” he said. “We 
must be able to come back.” 

Lay readers, according to Barber, 
should not attempt to act as clergy or 
take on any of the priest’s privileges. 
He declared he did not believe that a 
lay reader should read the Epistle in 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion, 
even though this is permitted by 
canon law. 

Objecting to the right of lay read- 
ers to read the burial service up to 
the final Benediction, he said he be- 
lieved that, except in dire physical 
emergency, the entire service should 
be read by a priest. If it is right to 
read any of the service, however, the 
Benediction should be permitted for 
the lay reader, Barber asserted. 

“Lay readers must have no laxities 
in their private lives,” Barber con- 
cluded. “And in serving God as lay 
readers, they must be aware of their 
own shortcomings and limitations. 
Like good ball players who know 
where they can hit the ball and where 
they cannot, they should limit their 
work to their talents and capabilities. 

The diocesan conference opened 
with the celebration of Holy Commu- 
nion by the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, 
Suffragan Bishop of Connecticut. 


In Brief... 


In Delaware, the diocese ap- 
pointed W. Norris Weis of Balti- 
more, Md., to be director of Camp 
Arrowhead, diocesan center, for the 
coming season. 

In Oregon, Dr. Dean K. Brooks, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Salem, is the new 
superintendent of the Oregon State 
Hospital. 

In Jersey City, N. J., the newly- 
established Seton Hall Medical Col- 


lege, a Roman Catholic-administered 
institution, has as its new dean, Dr. 
Charles L. Brown, dean of the 
Hahnemann Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, an Episcopalian. Official an- 
nouncement of Dr. Brown’s appoint- 
ment did not give his religious affili- 
ation, and a spokesman explainea 
that the omission was intentional 
since the parent institution, Seton 
Hall University, South Orange, has 
always followed the policy of draw- 
ing upon the most qualified profes- 
sional people regardless of race, 
color or creed. 

In Philadelphia, Franklin O. Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia Bulletin cartoon- 
ist, was among 18 newspapermen, 
magazine writers and authors named 
winners of Christopher Literary 
Awards for the last six months of 
1954. Mr. Alexander is a vestryman 
at St. Paul’s Church, Elkins Park, 
Pa., and serves on the diocesan pub- 
lic relations committee. 

In Arizona, Wallis E. Howe, of St. 
Michael’s Church, Bristol, received 
the 1954 Outstanding Citizen Award 


from the Young Men’s Christian As-— 


sociation, meeting in the building 
Howe designed for the YMCA. It 
was dedicated in 1899. Howe, son of 
the late Rt. Rev. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, has been an architect since 
1890. In addition, he has served his 
parish for 53 years as a vestryman, 
including the senior wardenship for 
the past 23 years. 

In Washington, D. C., E. K. Mor- 
ris of St. Alban’s Parish, was toast- 
master at the Kiwanis Congression- 
al dinner which was attended by 800 
members and guests honoring the 
40th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion. 
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Episcopal Work in Haiti 
Viewed by Touring Nixons 


A tour of Holy Trinity Cathedral 
and a sidewalk chat with handi- 
capped children of St. Vincent’s 
School gave Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon two opportunities to wit- 
ness the work of the Episcopal 
Church in the Missionary District 
of Haiti. 

The Vice-President visited the re- 
public on a tour of Central America 
and the Caribbean. 

His first look at Episcopal work 
on the island was when his motor- 
cade passed St. Vincent’s School— 
run by the Sisters of St. Margaret 
—and the Vice-President and his 
wife saw the children lined up on 
the sidewalk, many in wheelchairs. 
He signalled for the cars to stop, 
then he and Mrs. Nixon alighted and 
chatted with the Sisters and the 
children. 

The next day the Vice-President 
and his party toured the Episcopal 
cathedral in the capital city, made 
famous by its murals and sculptures 
by Haitian artists. 

Accompanied by Haiti’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Religion 
Mauclair Zephirin, Mr. Nixon was 
welcomed on the steps of Holy Trin- 
ity by Bishop C. Alfred Voegeli (SEE 
CUT) and the cathedral clergy. 

The Vice-President spent March 3 
and 4 in the Caribbean republic. His 
visit included a stay with Haiti’s 
President Paul Magliore. 


Okinawa Missionary 


When the Nippon Seikokai (Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan) asked the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S. A. to assume responsibility for 
Anglican outposts in Okinawa in 
1949, it was because of the political 
situation which made it almost im- 
possible for Japanese nationals to 
enter the former prefecture of their 
country. 

But Japanese concern did not end 
with the transfer of authority. ‘Al- 
though Okinawa is now under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop Harry S. 
Kennedy of the Missionary District 
of Honolulu, with the Rev. Canon 
William C. Heffner in charge of 
mission work in the area, the Japa- 
nese Church has bent every effort to 
lend a hand, often at the cost of 
depleting the ranks of its own home 
clergy. 

Two months ago the third mis- 
sionary to be sent from Nippon ar- 
rived to take charge of All Saints’ 
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Church welcome in Haiti* 


Church, Shimabukuro. He is the Rev. 
Bernard Toyama, a graduate of St. 
Paul’s University and Central Theo- 
logical College, both in Tokyo, who 
has held cures in South Tokyo. 

No stranger to Okinawa, he was 
one of four seminarians to initiate 
the summer work-training program 
for students of the Central Theo- 
logical College when they did pro- 
bationary work on the island in 1952. 
During that time, he helped found 
St. John’s Church in Nago. He also 
had an uncle who lived in Naha be- 
fore the war. 

Mrs. Toyama’s brother, a soldier 
in the Japanese Army, was killed 
near the city of Shuri during the 
Battle of Okinawa. 

All Saints’, founded in 1953, has 
49 communicants and 85 church 
members. 

The other two Japanese mission- 
aries who came to Okinawa are Fr. 
Kimoto, at the leper colony of Aira- 
ku-en, who was sent by Japan’s Pre- 
siding Bishop Michael H. Yashiro in 
August, 1958, and Fr. Shirai, at the 
Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, who 
was sent by Bishop Timothy M. 
Makita of Tokyo in May, 1954. 


Playing a New Role 


More than 100 persons from all 
parts of the American Zone of Ger- 
many are expected to converge on 
Berchtesgaden, famed retreat of 
Adolph Hitler in the Bavarian Alps, 
for the first Episcopal religious con- 


ference for lay people ever held 
there. 
*(L. to yr.) Vice-President Nixon, Bishop 


Voegeli and Haitian Minister Zephirin. 


The conference will be held April 
25-29, in a hotel formerly used by 


the Luftwaffe, which now serves as } 
a religious retreat center for Prot-. 


estant, Roman Catholic, Episcopal 


and Jewish Armed Forces service- 


men. 


Charge of the American Convocation 


of Churches in Europe, will lead | 


classes in the history, faith and 


worship of the Episcopal Church. , 


Religious instruction will be offered 
to children by chaplains’ wives. 


Chaplain Kenneth M. Sowers, Dep- + 


uty Chaplain of the Seventh Army 


and senior Episcopal chaplain in | 
in charge of arrange- 


Europe, is 
ments. 


The bulk of those attending will 1 
be Army personnel and their fam- | 


ilies. 


Japan Directory 


A 68 page Directory of the Nippon | 
Seikokai, Holy Catholic Church in | 
Japan, corrected to March, 1955, is . 
now available for thirty-five cents a . 
copy (three copies for a dollar), | 


post-paid from Japan. 
The directory not only lists all the 
parishes of the Japanese Church but 


also gives a complete roster of Japa- 


nese clergy and Church workers. A 
separate section gives names (92 in 
all) and addresses of all foreign mis- 


sionaries of the Anglican Communion | 
—American, English and Canadian © 


—at present working in Japan. 
Remittances with orders may be 


sent to Japan Missions, 19 Akashi- 


cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Lauds U.S. Enthusiasm 


Addressing the diocesan council of 
after. returning | 
from a stint as guest lecturer at | 


his home diocese 


Berkeley Divinity School, the Rt. 


Rev. Dr. Herbert William Hall, An- — 


glican Bishop of the United Diocese 
of Aberdeen and Orkney, Scotland, 
lauded American churchgoers for 
displaying a “greater enthusiasm for 
the welfare of their Church” than 
British laity. 


“The ‘keenness’ of the laity,” RNS || 
reported the bishop as saying, “is | 
definitely a real and outstanding fea- | 


ture of American Church life, and 


their generosity in offerings has to | 


be seen to be believed. 


“Tn addition, men of the parish do | 


everything connected with the serv- 
ices and see to it that visitors are 
escorted to the church house or hall 
afterwards to be 
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_ The Rt.. Rev. Stephen E: Keeler, 
Minnesota diocesan and Bishop-in-— 


introduced to | 


‘hurch members and served coffee, 
vhile the women frequently provide 
preakfasts and lunches.” 

| He also said it would amaze the 
people of the Aberdeen-Orkney dio- 
tese to learn “in what esteem and 
peverence” it is held by its “daugh- 
fer’ diocese of Connecticut, and 
ther American dioceses. 

Bishop Hall noted it was in the 
very room in which the meeting was 
Deing held that three bishops of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland 170 
wears ago consecrated the Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Seabury as Bishop of Con- 
necticut, the first Episcopal bishop 
nm America. He pointed out that 
Connecticut alone now has an Epis- 
fopal bishop, a suffragan bishop and 
222 priests. - 

Bishop Hall was wearing a gold 
Hectoral cross, presented to him by 
che Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Con- 
mMecticut diocesan. He said that al- 
shough it was a personal gift he 
sntended to hand it on to his suc- 
cessors in the United Diocese. 


i“ 


Long Ministry 
“Three score years and ten” has 
een said to be the measure of a 
an’s life; and although modern sci- 
nce has extended that considerably, 
there was a time when the man was 
rated exceptional who lived to the 
‘ripe old age” of 70. 
+ What, then, of a man whose min- 
‘istry exceeds 70 years? 
' The Diocese of Exeter in England 
boasts such a man. He is the Rev. 
B. B. Liptrott, rector of Farringdon, 
near the city of Exeter and con- 
sidered to be the oldest incumbent in 
ithe Church of England. 
After 72 years in the ministry, he 
retired last month at the age of 96. 


‘According to the Church Informa- 
i 


Bishop Binsted (seated) and participants at Holy Trinity consecration. 
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tion Board, he preaches without 
notes, reads the Lessons without the 
aid of glasses. He visits parishioners 
regularly, and walks a mile or two 
every day except when the weather 
is severe. 


Archbishop Honored 


Queen Elizabeth II has honored 
the Most Rev. Dr. Cyril Forster 
Garbett, Archbishop of York, on the 
occasion of his 80th birthday by ap- 
pointing him a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Royal Victorian Order. 

It is the highest of five classes of 
the Royal Victorian Order instituted 
by Queen Victoria, and is made, ac- 
cording to an RNS report, to those 
“who, having rendered extraordinary 
or important or personal service to 
the sovereign, merit royal favor.” 


Manila Consecration 


Entirely paid for only two years 
after ground was broken is the new, 
$82,841 church building for Holy 
Trinity parish in Manila, P. I., suc- 
cessor to the pre-war cathedral par- 
ish of St. Mary and St. John. 

Presiding at recent consecration 
services was the Rt. Rev. Norman S. 
Binsted (SEE CUT), Missionary 
Bishop of the Philippines, assisted 
by (J. to r.) the rector, the Rev. 
John W. Duddington; the senior 
warden, George Main; the bishop’s 
chaplain, the Rev. Diego Villanueva, 
and (in the background, photograph- 
ically) Suffragan Bishop Lyman C. 
Ogilby and the Rev. Rowland Foster, 
of St. Andrew’s Seminary. 

The parish now has a complete 
plant—church, parish house and rec- 
tory. Deadline for the the completion 
and dedication of the spire and cross 
is Trinity Sunday. 


Coming. to Hawa? 


PLAN NOW 
| to see the Island | 


via 


GRAY LINE TOURS 


Write For Folder 


Gray Line Hawai 


2400 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 


COMSTOCK HOTEL 


in the heart of Waikiki 
309 Royal Hawaiian Ave. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


$3.50 to $9 


COCONUT GROVE 
HOTEL 
Cottage type accemmodatiens 
The cleanliness, convenience, courtesy and comfort 


enjoyed at the Coconut Grove Hotel are unexcelled 
anywhere in Waikiki. 125 steps from the beach. 


Attractive rates 
Single $6.50 up Double $8.50 up 
Write For Folder 


205 Lewers Road, Waikiki 


FREE MAP OF THE 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
IN FULL COLOR 


Write for your copy now 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES 


Public Relations Dept., P.O. Box 3287, Honolulu, Hawaii 


the HAWAIIANA hotel 
(In the Eye of Waikiki) 
Island designed Island staffed 


For Island comfort, 50 modern Hawaiian 
units, all electric kitchenettes 


Fresh Water Swimming Pool 

From $10.50 per day, double 
Write or wire HAWAIIANA 
260 Beachwalk, Waikiki, Hawaii 


NIUMALU HOTEL 
by the sea at Waikiki 


Hawaiian type hotel with cottage accommoda- 
tions. Many with kitchenettes . . . Salt water 
swimming pool ... Dining Room . . . Hawai- 
ian entertainment nightly. Write for folder. 


Niumalu Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 


——SQ5 


IN HAWAII it’s the 


ROYAL GROVE 


Charming small hotel with kitchenette 
apartments. One block from Waikiki 
Beach, large Hotels and Shops. 
Moderate Rates 
Write for Folder 


ROYAL GROVE HOTEL 
Uluniu Ave., Honolulu 
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‘Praise For A Subcommittee’ 


CONGRESSIONAL 

Subcommittee whose 
investigations and pub- 
lic hearings we have had 
occasion to commend in 
the past is, we are glad to 
say, still on the job. This 
is the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of 
the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, now headed 
by Sen. Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee. The Sub- 
committee has performed Judge Murphy 
a valuable public service 
over the last few years in 
calling attention to objectionable and harmful 
printed matter (including comic books), to the prob- 
lems of narcotic addiction and to objectionable radio 
and television programs. Much of the credit for the 
Subcommittee’s work must also go to the previous 
chairman, former Senator Robert Hendrickson of 
New Jersey, now Ambassador to New Zealand. 

Senator Ketauver has recently announced that the 
Subcommittee is digging into a nation-wide, 100 to 
300 million dollar business in obscene and porno- 
graphic books, pamphlets and pictures, a high pro- 
portion of which business is derived from teen- 
agers. In addition to the under-the-counter but read- 
ily available pornography (transported, according to 
the Subcommittee, by motor transport to avoid 
postal regulations), many of the magazines and 
paper-backed books openly displayed on newsstands 
are well worthy of the Subcommittee’s attention— 
and will doubtless receive it. 

It will be recalled that it was after public hearings 
of this Subcommittee last year into the deplorable 
state of comic-book publishing that those engaged 
in this profitable 100 million dollar enterprise (on 
which we are still spending more than we do on 
public school textbooks) made a definite effort to 
improve their product. Through their organization, 
the Comics Magazine Association of America, a code 
designed to eliminate the more objectionable features 
of comic book pictures, text and advertisements was 
drawn up and a former New York City judge, Charles 
F. Murphy, was appointed Administrator of the 
Code with authority to enforce adherence by mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Although there has continued to be some criticism 
of the contents of comic books, there has certainly 
been an improvement. It remains to be seen how per- 
manent this improvement is on the part of members 
of the Association and also whether any appreciable 
number of publishers proceed to operate outside the 
Code and in disregard of its provisions. It should 
also be emphasized that the comic book at best is a 
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Bishop Donegan 


Senator Kefauver 


poor substitute for worthwhile picture books, ri 
ing material or other recreation. 

Few will question the fact that the comic } 
Code is a step in the right direction, and it isi 
tant to remember that the very existence of the ( 
proves the value and power of legislative inquir: 
was the spotlighting of the problem by the Suba 
mittee and the subsequent demands for refs 
voiced by individual citizens and private groups ¢ 
produced the Code. If left to themselves, the ~§ 
lishers would have done nothing. And we must# 
assume that the comic-book problem is now € 
inated. It will continue to bear watching. 

The Subcommittee has not yet issued its rev 
on radio and television begun last year under S# 
tor Hendrickson, but in that area, too, the Sed 
group by its airing of a problem has helped to s3 
it. The television industry has taken measure’ 
clean shop, setting up a Television Code Re 
Board and stoutly affirming its intention to ref 
(at the same time denying the need for reform). | 
there is still far too much killing, too much er! 
too much violence on both radio and TV and ati 
time teen-agers and younger children are mosts 
to be listening and looking. Recently a Brit 
Broadcasting Corporation official testifying be) 
the Subcommittee after viewing a series of Amer! 
TV films said, “I doubt that any would have fdt 
its way into our programs.” 

Not even a Senate Subcommittee, of course, 
do anything about the poverty of dramatic inver 
displayed by radio and TV writers and produc 
whose characters and plots seem to have been lil 
directly from the comic books. Dramatic situate 

(and there are some) involving normal individ 
in normal surroundings are either unknown to 
radio-TV master minds or they are not consid 
worthy of attention. Perhaps a little Subcomm: 
prodding, plus action by individuals and orgav: 
tions at various levels can help broaden the pers 
tive of the program planners. There is more to A 
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tife than noise, violence, law breaking and ab- 
jality—and some of it can be pretty dramatic. 
j2 Subcommittee is, of course, the Subcommittee 
tvenile Delinquency, but it needs no oracle, no 
fologist or sociologist to tell us that these mat- 
he Subcommittee has been investigating and 
izing are not just related to juvenile delin- 
y- Basically, the Subcommittee has been reveal- 
) us, adult delinquency—a delinquency that pre- 
and contributed to juvenile delinquency that was 
@casion for the setting up of the Subcommittee. 


ecovering Certain Of The Lost 


1T THE least of the many differences between 
he Church of the first century and that of our 
ts the prominence of women in modern Church 
is. As a heritage of the Hebrew tradition, 
on in the Church of earliest times had such 

; prominence that they are scarcely mentioned 
se early Gospels, and the New Testament as a 
2 gives the impression that originally the Church 
predominantly a society of men. 
is hardly a secret that so great a change has 
aken the Church that men are conspicuous in 
ch affairs nowadays chiefly through their ab- 
3, They have very largely abdicated the position 
ominence they once enjoyed, and women—some- 
3 brilliantly, sometimes falteringly, at times mil- 
ly, but always faithfully—have tried to fill the 

m thus created. Despite the many and great 

plishments of her loyal daughters, however, 
Shurch still needs her sons’ best efforts, or she 
less than haif that she might do. 

y the laymen of our day have so largely turned 
Yhurch’s work over to the clergy and the women 
ires more space in answer than we can spare. 
-not wholly a matter of unbelief; most of our 
‘siastical AWOL’s believe, or they believe that 
believe, although very often they have confused 
stianity with a vague moral idealism for which 
ech worship and Christian fellowship are unnec- 
ry. Nor is it entirely a matter of pragmatism’s 
on the minds of so many of our men who, in 
yn Bell’s apt phrase, are long on know-how and 
t on know-why. The fundamentally agnostic in- 
lualism of modernity, with its basically naive 
f in man; the many substitutes for Christianity 
med in modern times; the growth of materialis- 
iews of life; an abysmal record at Christian edu- 
m; these are but a few of the many culprits 
h have joined forces to invite desertion of Chris- 
enterprise by the Church’s men. Not one of them 
s full responsibility, but together, and with 
rs’ help, they have in many areas reduced the 
rch to a women’s society with a men’s auxiliary 
verely limited size. 
ven without a detailed analysis of the difficulty, 
aver, two things are clear. One is that the Church 
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Speaking in New York recently, Bishop Horace 
Donegan went to the heart of the matter when he 
said: “Until the home life of our families is once 
more grounded in religious conviction and practice, 
our young people will display a complete divorce of 


life from morality and will yield to every urge and 


passion, every influence of bad companionship.” 

All praise to the Subcommittee. We hope it will 
continue its work—and that more and more adults 
will face up to their own responsibilities as Chris- 
tians and citizens. 


has not had the kind of program that attracts many 
men. The other is that the Church makes little use 
of the skills of the men she has. 

Into this gap The Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
on Laymen’s Work has stepped, and in this interest 
has recently produced a booklet worthy of the notice 
of us all. Called ‘““How to Harness the Manpower in 
Your Parish,” it is a cleverly laid-out effort to show 
the steps necessary to an effective organization of 
laymen in a parish. Premised on the belief that lay- 
men should work at the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the men of the Church, the pamphlet outlines 
steps helpful in accomplishing these ends. The book- 
let does not merely leave room for the tailoring of 
the program to local needs. Instead, it insists that 
an effective program must be made locally, by those 
who are to make it work. 

We do not expect the Kingdom to flower to fullness 
because of the publication of this pamphlet, procur- 
able from the committee at “281” for 25c, but we do 
believe it will prove of great value to energetic par- 
sons and others who wish to try to recover men to 
the Church, as well as to provide an effective pro- 
gram for the men they already have. 
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WANTED 


NE of the most encouraging de- 

velopments in the work of the 
Episcopal Church during the past 
few years has been the growth of a 
realization that university work in- 
volves an important missionary op- 
portunity, as important as any which 
the Church faces in all the world. 

This is gratifying to those of us 
who have for a generation or more 
been concerned about the Church’s 
neglect of this problem and our inept 
handling of it, our failure to realize 
what is involved. It cannot be main- 
tained that even now the Episcopal 
Church shows much recognition of 
the importance of its work in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Bishops, 
the great mass of priests, the laity 
generally, seem curiously unaware 
of what is involved. Still there has 
been a considerable improvement, for 
which we ought to be thankful. 

A great deal of the credit for this 
development should be given to a few 
people, bishops, priests, laity, who 
have made a necessary nuisance of 
themselves reminding the Church of 
that golden opportunity which we 
have been neglecting. It is to be 
hoped that due appreciation will in- 
creasingly be given to the labors of 
the Department of College Work of 
the National Council, to its constant 
endeavor to present to the Church at 
large in the provinces, in the various 
dioceses, in the literally hundreds of 
communities where there are colleges 
and universities. Particular credit 
should be given to the present head 
of the National Council’s department, 
the Rev. Roger Blanchard. 

There is a danger, however, that 
the Church may be getting compla- 
cent about the extent of this prog- 
ress. The problem has as yet only 
been scratched on the surface. There 
is a considerable danger that many 
Churchmen will suppose that all that 
is necessary to solve the problems in- 
volved is to open up some sort of 
Church work in more and more insti- 
tutions, appointing in charge thereof 
either permanently and for fulltime 
or, in a much larger number of cases, 
temporarily and for part time, well- 
meaning priests, mostly very young 
and inexperienced, who try to deal 
with what is probably one of the most 
complex and difficult phases of the 
work of the Church. 
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‘Interships’ for chaplains urged in important 
work with students at colleges, universities 


By BERNARD I. BELL 


The results of this, especially after 
the first flush of enthusiams has worn 
away, is often anything but helpful. 
The universities and colleges are not 
favorably impressed. The local 
churches do not seem to profit much. 
The students become disheartened 
and often of the opinion that the 
Church’s work is not really of any 
great importance to the University 
or to them and that it is hardly 
worth their time. This same impres- 
sion is held in even larger degree, in 
many cases, by professors, instruc- 
tors, administrators. 

Our university and college work 
too often gives an impression of 
amateurishness, of fooling around 
with what either is a tremendously 
more important matter than seems 
evident from what is being done or 
else as a front put up by the Church 
to conceal inadequacy in dealing with 
people of intelligence. 

It is my intention in writing this 
article to point out that to carry on 
effective religious work in a college or 
university a special kind of training 
is required. Facility for it cannot be 
picked up on the side. It is not taught 
in a seminary for training clergy 
which must deal with all sorts of 
problems and subjects. 

I should like to divide up what I 
have to say under the following 
heads: 
> What is the work of a University 
or College pastor of the Episcopal 
Church when he is cognizant of his 
duty and opportunity ? 
> What kind of specific training is 
necessary in order to enable a man 


a lTrained- 


Ministry 


to function as Episcopal Church 
chaplain-in a secular university if f 
the Church is really to profit from his : 
being there? 
> What immediately is required ini 
order to remedy what is at the mo- - 
ment anything but a_ satisfactory j 
situation ? 

Many people seem to suppose that | 
an Episcopal Church chaplain goes : 
about the university chiefly to look 
after in a friendly fashion, and tw - 
some extent a pastoral manner, the : 
Episcopalians who happen to be pres- - 
ent in the university, chiefly the un- - 
dergraduates, young men and young » 
women who supposedly are much in- < 
terested in the Church and who come = 
from parishes where they have been 1 
properly trained. These young people 2 
he is supposed to look after and see 2 
that they carry on their religious life, |) 
as far as he can help them, in the ? 
same way that it was carried on at 
home. 

There are two things the matter ° 
with this analysis of duties. In the 2 
first place the young men and young / 
women allegedly Episcopalians are # 
not usually well-trained, nor have » 
they any particular desire to learn / 
more about religion and the Church |) 
or to practice devotional exercises. | 
Nobody has taught most of them 
anything really important about their | 
religion. The parish churches have, . 
frankly, not done their duty by them, . 
nor have their fathers and mothers. 

When they were small they were, 
possibly, sent to Sunday school. Their ' 
attendance there was occasional and 
instruction was almost without ex- | 
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yption pedagogically unsound. They 
ere encouraged to have good times 
ith one another, and to go to Church 
fice in a while, particularly those 
tho were privileged to sing in choir 

to serve at the altar. All of this 
jas casual and irregular. When they 
ached the age of 10 or 11 or 12 or 
}> they were instructed, for Confir- 
iation; but this instruction was very 
wief, and given often by clergymen 
fith very little understanding of the 
foilities and limitations of their 
foung charges. Most of the instruc- 
jon was too erudite and phrased in a 
bo theological language, or else it 
yas sentimental and consisted largely 
telling the boys and girls to be 


i 
i 


This went on, usually, for only a 
‘ew weeks. Then the bishop confirmed 
‘hem and they were admitted to com- 
nunion. From then on it was sup- 
posed that they knew all that was 
secessary and nobody bothered much 
o instruct their growing minds in a 
frger understanding of the religion 
Vhich they were said to profess. 
ehat is about all the training that 
the usual Episcopalian has had who 
‘omes to a university. He or she is 
mn Episcopalian all right, but in no 
ense an intelligent one and usually 
10 longer an interested one. 
In the university he or she must 
meet the challenge of direct thinking 
ind hard thinking. In religion, how- 
ver, he or she remains a child. If 
he Episcopal chaplain thinks that 
ill he needs to do is to find out the 
»eople who say they prefer the Epis- 
sopal church and go after them, he 
s making a grave mistake. It seems 
o many of the chaplains that it is a 
rreat deal easier to deal with under- 
rraduates who have not been con- 
jected with the Episcopal Church, 
explaining to them what the Epis- 
opal Church is and stands for and 
nay possibly mean to human lives, 
shan with those who have been pre- 
viously instructed in home parishes. 
This is probably an exaggeration, but 
aot much of a one. The fact remains 
shat the ones allegedly taught in the 
parishes and at home are little better 
informed than those not so taught. 
The two groups have to be dealt with 
in the same manner. They know very 
little. They may wish to know more 
yr they may not. At any rate one 
“annot depend upon their technical 
wfiliation nor can one limit one’s 
work to those who are “‘of us.” 

The second thing the matter with 
-onfining one’s attention to ‘“Epis- 
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copal Church students,” the nominal 
ones, is that in most American col- 
leges they are not too numerous. For 
instance, at the University of Chi- 
cago where I have the honor to work, 
out of about 7,000 students who indi- 
cate religious preference, there are 
only about 450 who are prepared to 
say that they were interested in the 
Episcopal Church when they entered 
upon their work. It comes down to 
this, that to confine one’s labors to 
those who are nominally Episcopa- 
lians on entrance, is a waste of the 
chaplain’s time. One is reminded of 
the remark made by Bishop Winning- 
ton-Ingram of London at a clergy con- 
ference in one of his Arch-Deacon- 
ries. He said, “I wish that you, 
brethren, would stop wasting your 
time trying to convert semi-lapsed 
Anglicans. It is a task too difficult 
even for the angels and arch-angels. 
I think it would be much more to the 
advantage of the Church and the 
glory of God if you would turn your 
attention to the heathen, realizing 


that a lapsed Anglican is merely a 
heathen who has been protected from 
real Christian approach by a thin 
veneer of superficial Christianity.” 

The most important and necessary 
task of the person who goes to repre- 
sent the Episcopal Church in a col- 
lege is not to deal with “Episcopalian 
boys and girls away from home” but 
rather to deal with the university as 
a whole. His business is to make plain 
to the university, its authorities and 
instructors and possibly also at least 
some of its students, what the Epis- 
copal Church has to contribute to the 
development of intelligence in re- 
spect to religion, to the furtherance 
of education generally. 

What the Episcopal Church chap- 
lain has to do is to let them see both 
by what he teaches and says and by 
the way he acts that he is a Christian 
who believes in the creeds and prac- 
tices attendance on the sacraments in 
search of grace and at the same time 
is thoroughly cognizant of what mod- 
ern science teaches and what the best 
philosophy has to contribute. His 
chief task, without the doing of 
which most of the rest of his activi- 
ties are apt to be futile, is to explain 
the Episcopal Church and its religion 
to the university community as a 
whole, and particularly to those who 
are its intellectual leaders. 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
indicate how varied, how complicated, 
how demanding is the work which 
must be undertaken by an Episcopal 
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Author B. I. Bell, above, who says students must meet the challenge of 
direct and hard thinking, and below, a discussion at Canterbury meeting 
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SPAIN Religious Arena 


Where restrictions against Protestant activity 
mount, but where soil is fertile and ready for 
seeds of freedom of worship and speech to grow 


By GEORGE R. FAIRLAMB, JR. 


T WAS Sunday morning in Barce- 

lona. The concierge shook his head 
dubiously over the address of a Span- 
ish Protestant church that I inquired 
about. He substituted another. Arriv- 
ing there, I found two youngsters at 
the entrance serving out the order of 
worship: They returned my Buenos 
Dias with silence and a look of sur- 
prise. 

The reason for their astonishment 
was apparent when I entered, and in 
turn I was astonished to find myself 
in a British chapel of the Church of 
England—a very old and handsome 
one. It was a parish of the Diocese 
of Gibraltar, which includes Portu- 
gal and the entire Mediterranean lit- 
toral, exclusive of Palestine and 
North Africa. 

My disappointment at being di- 
verted from the Spanish Church dis- 
appeared later during a conversation 
with a warden. Primarily, my Span- 
ish visit was motivated by a desire to 
learn at first hand if reports of re- 
ligious intolerance were true, and I 
learned the answer more quickly at 
the British church than I could have 


Like ‘ordinary building’ 


through purely Spanish contacts. The 
answer was affirmative. 

“We have to be extremely care- 
ful,” the warden said. “Especially it 
is forbidden to proselytize and we 
must avoid even the appearance. 
Sometimes Spaniards attend our 
services. The rector always speaks 
with them afterwards and requests 
them not to return. We should be 
charged with proselytizing and 
closed down, you know.” 

In San Sebastian I talked with a 
museum guard who showed me a 
room commemorating the Civil War. 
I asked him if there were a Spanish 
Protestant church in town. When he 
said there was none, I suggested that 
none was permitted. He then went 
out of his way to assure me that 
there was religious freedom in Spain, 
and that in fact there were Protes- 
tants in the area who met in an ad- 
jacent suburb. 

But the degree of religious free- 
dom in Spain was soon symbolized 
for me when I attended services at 
the Episcopal Church of the Re- 
deemer in Madrid—symbolized by 
the row of twisted, rusty bolts over 
the doorway, that formerly secured 
the letters spelling out its name. 
Display of Protestant church names, 
of churchly insignia, of bulletins and 
notices is prohibited. The cross may 
not appear above the church. With 
one or two exceptions Protestant 
church property is now held in the 
name of foreign nationals in order 
to obtain protection under foreign 
titles of ownership. 

It is estimated that there are to- 
day about two hundred Protestant 
church groups operating in Spain. 
Many have no church buildings, 
(which in any case are not permit- 
ted to look like churches in accord- 
ance with a policy of keeping the 
people ignorant of their existence), 
and these meet in private homes or 
make-shift quarters. Beneficent and 
social work is forbidden, being con- 
sidered a form of proselytizing. Li- 
censes to hold divine services were 


| issued to most of those in existence 
prior to the Civil War, and to a very 


few new groups, but they are now 
practically impossible to obtain. The 
license of the Episcopal church in 
Salamanca was not -reissued. The 
parishes of Cigales and Villaescusa 
are “en reorganizacion,” indicating 
that they too are in trouble or closed 


down along with thirty other pre- 


Civil War Protestant churches. 


Before the Civil War every Pro- . 
testant church of any size had its : 


parochial school alongside, and there 


were probably at least sixty of them. | 
Now there are none. They are illegal. | 


Thus in every way restrictions are 
growing and Protestant activity is 
being throttled pursuant to a policy 
of extinguishment. “We are being 


suffocated in small groups,” said one > 


Protestant bitterly. 


One of the most onerous things § 
facing them is the denial by law of | 
the legal validity of a Protestant re- - 
ligious marriage. And it is virtually - 
impossible to obtain a civil marriage » 
license if one of the parties has been 1 


baptized a Roman Catholic, even 
though he may have long since joined 
a Protestant church. 

Then there is economic discrimina- 


| 


tion. Though there is no fast rule : 


on private employment, there have 
been cases of lost jobs and inability 
to get jobs. As to government em- 


ployment in all levels and branches | 


there is a rule—no employment; only 
with rarest exceptions is it broken, 


and a Protestant can never rise to 2 | 


position of influence. 


It was not always thus. Religious | 


freedom was first proclaimed in Spain 


in 1868, which date also marks the ¥ 
beginnings of the Episcopal Chureh 1 
under the leadership of Don Juan 


Bautista Cabrera (1837-1916), who 


became its first bishop. The son of * 
devout Roman Catholics, he entered | 
the priesthood and received holy or- / 
ders. Close study of the Bible di- « 
vorced him from Roman doctrine and | 
practice, and he deserted to Gibral- - 


tar. There he was married, and from | 


thence he returned to Spain in 1868, | 
his arm.” | 
Locating in Seville, “the city famous | 
for its martyrs of the First Reforma- + 


“with the Bible under 


tion, (he) started public action for 


the Second.” One still far from real- 


ization, it must be added. 


Don Juan unified the parishes that | 


grew out of his labors and was 


elected bishop in 1883, though it was | 


1895 before he was consecrated, odd- 


ly enough, by Lord Plunkett, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The Spanish Re- | 
formed Episcopal Church is his prin- | 
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OUNG people are calling out for 
. “the real thing.’’ They face big 
broblems in their generation and it is 
Hseless to try to put them off with the 
y‘sweetness and light” stuff which was 
once thought to be appropriate. They 
are perfectly right to reject anything 
but the best. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

| Could you give me the name of a 
heap edition of a good book on the New 
estament? We own an excellent one 
n the Old Testament called The Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, by Julius 
‘Brewer, but I can’t find anything half 
as good on the New Testament. I want 
a book which is factual but interesting, 
and intelligible as well as theological. 
At our town library I found Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament by Good- 
speed. This book seems fairly good, but 
I’d like one with just a little more in- 
formation and a little less theology, if 
you know what I mean—something as 
uch like Literature of the Old Testa- 
ent as possible. I have heard of a 
book called Literature of the New Tes- 
tament by E. F. Scott, but I can’t get 
it in the libraries in town, and can’t 
afford to buy the regular edition. We 
have a copy of The Holy Scriptures 
‘but I want something which goes deeper 
than that. I don’t imagine I could pay 
more than $3.00, even after Christmas! 
And if I paid that much for a book, I’d 
really want it to be good. 

M. (Girl, 16 years old) 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Can you suggest some good (though 
simply written) books which present 
the arguments for Christianity? I have 
read some of C. S. Lewis’s works, but 
I wonder if you know of anything like 
that to recommend. 

B. (Boy, 15 years old) 


Dear M. 

I do not know of a cheap substitute 
for E. F. Scott’s standard work, and 
maybe you had better start saving 
up for it! If you look in the back of 
The Holy Scriptures you will see that 
the author has wisely provided for 
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|__WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


They Are ‘Thoughtful’ 


Useless to give youths ‘sweetness and light’ stuff 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


people like yourself who want to dig 
deeper—there is a long list of books 
with very honest comments, and they 
are described as “popular” or ‘“‘schol- 
arly.” Perhaps there are some of 
these in your library. 

Why don’t you read a good book, 
relevant to today’s problems, which 
is about both the Old and the New 
Testaments? Would you mind that? 
I am thinking of Rediscovering the 
Bible, by Anderson. I am sorry it 
is fifty cents over your price ($3.50, 
published by Assoc. Press), but I 
think you will find it worthwhile. 
There is a study-guide to go with 
it—a booklet published by the same 
people. I wish you could study this 
along with some of your friends who 
have inquiring minds—that is, if 
you ever have time in your busy 
high school life. Then you must have 
noticed how often I urge people to 
buy Discovering the Bible, by Suz- 
anne de Dietrich, price 50 cents from 
Source Publications, Box 485, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which would help you 
to have a backdrop for the whole 
Drama of God’s revelation of Him- 
self to man. Please try these and 
write again. (See also my answer to 
B.’s letter). 


Dear B. 

I don’t know of a really adequate 
book of apologetics written specifi- 
cally for your age, but although you 
may find it tough in spots, I wish 
you'd read No Faith of My Own by 
J. V. Langmead Casserley (Long- 
man’s, $2.50). Will you try that, 
and report back to me? 

By all means read C. S. Lewis—I 
presume you have studied his Mere 
Christianity? Then (although they 
are called Faculty Papers!) I believe 
from your letter you are a person 
who would gain much from each of 
these 25-cent booklets, obtainable 
from the National Council, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.: 
(1) The Cosmic Drama and (2) Rev- 
elation and Response, both by Wil- 
liam G. Pollard, a physicist lately or- 
dained to the priesthood and (3) The 


Tudor Compromise, by T.S. K. Scott- 
Craig (this will help you defend the 
faith when you are told that Henry 
VIII founded our communion) ! 

I am also sending you the Order 
Form for Forward Movement book- 
lets, as these are inexpensive and 
there are many titles which may in- 
terest you. I am so glad you are 
using your mind for such things. 

Later on I hope you will try Chris- 
tian Doctrine, by J. S. Whale (Cam- 
bridge University Press). This is not 
“nopular,” but very clearly written. 

(Mrs. Chaplin here continues her 
column of the March 20 issue by add- 
ing more views on the discussion of 
Teenage Preparation for Marriage, in 
answer to priests’ queries. ) 

I think the age at which you would 
develop group discussion depends 
upon the background and education 
of the young people. I am sure you 
will agree with me that it is best for 
such groups to grow out of a need, 
rather than to be imposed artificially. 
Questions raised, for example, in a 
Young People’s Fellowship meeting, 
might well lead to the formation of 
a group of those interested. Ques- 
tions asked in a Confirmation class 
might be another natural “lead.” 

Adolescents vary so much in their 
maturity and sophistication that I 
think it is impossible to be diagra- 
matic about age levels. Before any 
teaching on marriage or dating is at- 
tempted, questions arising out of 
problems of relationship with par- 
ents, teachers, brothers and sisters 
(younger or older), and classmates 
pave the way to the Christian un- 
derstanding of our attitude to other 
people. Is my parent, brother, friend, 
someone I exploit or ‘‘use’”’ as a means 
of getting my own way in a self- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 380) 
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The Years of Our Lord 


How to enhance the beauty and 
dignity of your church by choos- 
ing and using chancel equipment 
with understanding and taste! 

In response to growing interest 
in the form and setting of the 
worship service, the author of 
Christian Symbolism in the Evan- 
gelical Churches has provided prac- 
tical answers to such questions as: 
How should candles in the chancel 
be lighted? Where should flags be 
placed? What are the meanings 
of symbols used in chancel decora- 
tions? 

Ministers, teachers, and altar 
guild members will find here the 
information they need to adapt a 
priceless Christian tradition to in- 
dividual needs $2.00 


by CHARLES M. CROWE 


Here the chief events of Christ's 
life —from the Nativity to the 
Resurrection—are warmly retold. 
And, even more important, Dr. 
Crowe outlines the significance of 
these world-changing events for 
men and women today. 

A book of 17 
sermons to re- 
kindle our hope 
and renew our 
courage for en- 
deavor. Here is 
the immortal 
message of 
Christianity — 
dramatized 
through the 
One who 
brought it to 
human minds 
and hearts. 


$2.50 
at all 
bookstores | | 
ABINGDON PRESS 


[ BOOK REVIEWS | | 
Abridgement of Law 


Pastor, laymen in study group prepare edition 
By EDMUND FULLER 


CLASSIC of devotional litera- 

ture makes a reappearance under 
circumstances of more than usual 
interest—they are, in fact, rather 
remarkable. First, the work: 


& A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life. By William Law. Ed. by 
John W. Meister & Others. Westmin- 
ster Press. 158 pp. $2.50. 


Law’s distinguished work, of 1728, 
hardly needs introduction, being one 
of the finest things of its kind to 
come out of the English church. As 
Elton Trueblood says, in his Fore- 
word: “The controlling purpose of 
the life of William Law was the chal- 
lenge to his unbelieving age, both in 
thought and practice. Because his 
generation was in decay he was not 
satisfied merely to save his own soul. 
He believed that redemptive proc- 
esses could be set in motion by the 
voluntary establishment of what we 
today should call committed fellow- 
Ship Seerekenas 

Though there have been many edi- 
tions of Law, down through the 
years, the present one grew out of a 
fellowship and study group in a 
church in Fort Wayne, Indiana. A 
group of laymen were meeting with 
their pastor, Dr. Meister, for study. 
They took up Law, with some reser- 
vations, and soon found themselves 
absorbed. These men, including sev- 
eral businessmen and a doctor, pre- 
pared the abridgement of Law which 
is here offered. 

Again in Dr. Trueblood’s words: 
“In this we find the work of a group 
of ordinary Christians of the twen- 
tieth century, most of them laymen, 
who have been so helped by the Sevi- 
ous Call that they have undertaken 
to present the book in condensed but 
faithful form for the use of their 
contemporaries. It is hoped that seek- 
ers of our age, who are dissatisfied 
with inadequate answers and with 
superficial living may find that the 
enduring work of two centuries ago 
may speak to their condition now.” 

The text begins with ““The Nature 
and Extent of Christian Devotion.” 
“Devotion is neither private nor pub- 
lic prayer, but a life given to God. 


ILM 
RECOMMENDED READING 


Serious Call To A Devout And Holy 
Life. Wm. Law. Westminster. $2.50. 
Companion To Study Of St. Augus- 
tine. R. W. Battenhouse. Oxford. $5.50, 
Episcopal Church Since 1900. G. E. 
De Mille. Morehouse. $3.50. d 
Christian Philosophy In Middle Ages. } 
Gilson. Random. $7.50. 
The Age Of Belief. Anne Fremantle, } 
Houghton-Mentor. $2.75—50c. 
The Universe And You. 
Neal. Carlborg-Blades. $4.00. | 
The World Of Albert Schweitzer, | 
Anderson-Exman. Harper. $5.00. | 
Faith And Freedom. Barbara Ward. 
Norton. $3.75. § 
The Way Of A Pilgrim. Tr. by R. M. 
French. Harper. $2.75. 
Visionary Novels Of George Mac- 
Donald. Noonday Press. $5.00. 
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He is the devout man, therefore, who 
considers and serves God in every- 


thing and who makes all of his life * 


an act of devotion by doing every- 
thing in the name of God and under 


such rules as are conformable to His 


glory.” 
In commending the present book, 


let me remind you again of an ad- - 


mirable companion to it, reviewed 


here a couple of years ago, The Pock- + 
et William Law, edited by Arthur W. || 
Hopkinson (Westminister), which | 
selections from other of | 


contains 
Law’s writings. 


While we are on the subject of de- | 


votional works, there are at hand two 


new items in the small, uniform and | 
pleasingly presented series of World | 


Devotional Classics. 


> Thoughts; An Apology for Chris- | 


tianity. By Blaise Pascal. 


> Letters and Reflections. By Fran- | 


cois de Fenelon. Both edited by 
Thomas S. Kepler. World Publishing 
Co. $1.50. 


Dr. Kepler has provided each vol- | 
ume with a workmanlike biographical | 


introduction. There is little that I 
can say to urge the merits of these 
well-known works. I content myself 
with a passage from each. 

From Fenlon, in a letter: “I am 
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Helen H. |. 


very sorry for the imperfections you 
find in human beings, but we must 
yearn to expect but little from them; 
‘his is the only security from disap- 


is from trees the fruits that they 
dear. God bears with imperfect be- 
ngs, and even when they resist His 
fzoodness. We ought to imitate this 
nerciful patience and endurance. It 
Ss only imperfection that complains 
Of what is imperfect. The more per- 
fect we are, the more gentle and 
uiet we become toward the defects 
f others.” 
From Pascal, who also is noted as 
#scientist-mathematician-philosopher : 
“We do not weary of eating and 
sleeping every day, for hunger and 
sleepiness recur. Without that we 
fshould weary of them. So, without 
the hunger for spiritual things, we 
jweary of them. Hunger after right- 
ousness, the eighth beatitude.” 
' “As Jesus Christ remained un- 
‘known among men, so His truth re- 

ains among common opinions with- 
out external difference. Thus the 

Eucharist among ordinary bread.” 

The Pensees, undoubtedly notable, 
re all the same uneven in their level 
and rewards. 


i 
> St. Bernard on the Christian 
Year Morehouse. 167 pp. $3.15. 


Edited by a religious of C.S.M.V., 
‘these are selections of sermons of St. 
‘Bernard of Clairvaux, around the 
‘Christian calendar. The texts have 
‘been abridged and edited for the 
‘modern reader. 


> As in Adam: A Study in the 
Church. By a Religious of C.S.M.V. 
Morehouse. Paper. 83 pp. $1.05. 


| This is a notably stimulating ex- 
‘position of the theme “that Man and 
‘the Church are meant by God to be 
the same: they were so actually in 
the beginning, and they will be so 
iagain at the final Consummation. 
That, further, Man is a cosmic crea- 
ture, and the Universe is involved in 
his redemption as well as in his fall.” 

From Adam as First Man to Christ 
as Second Man; from the First 
Church of the Old Covenant to the 
Second Church of the New Covenant; 
from the First Eve to Mary, as Sec- 
ond Eve—so this book traces and ex- 
amines Man. 

The author builds much on the two 
basic words for the church—kyri- 
akon, meaning the Lord’s possession, 
and House, and ekklesia, meaning the 
people called out. 

The book is rich in its comments 
upon the Creation stories and its 
tracing of Old Testament develop- 
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ment. The final chapter bears the 
title, “On Being Human.” 

As in Adam has a companion vol- 
ume, which preceded it, called The 
Coming of the Lord. Without know- 
ing the latter work, I am constrained 
to recommend acquaintance with 
both, the author makes the point that 
there is no loss involved in first know- 
ing the present one. 


> The Canterbury School of Illu- 
mination. By C. R. Dodwell. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 140 pp. 
$15.00. 


Those who admire handsome book- 
making and are interested in the 
complex religious art and pictorial 
symbolism of the Middle Ages, will 
be attracted by this fine volume. It 
covers the years from 1066 to 1200. 
The great center of the Church of 
Canterbury was, during this time, 
the seat of inspiration for magnifi- 
cent work in manuscript illumina- 
tion, from Anglo-Saxon through Ro- 
manesque and Gothic phases of style, 
with various influences, Norman, 
French, Italian, and Byzantine. 

Dr. Dodwell’s discussion of the art 
of illumination and of its several de- 
velopments within the scope of this 
book, is enhanced by 291 photo- 


ABNS | : 
pra ven quidem beers — -petd 


Illumination: Canterbury School 


graphs, on 72 plates, and also by some 
line drawings within the text. The 
complex and fascinating pictures are 
interpreted for us. The reproductions 
are of excellent quality—all in black 
and white, except for a handsome 
frontispiece in color. This is a fine 
gift book for the student or lover of 
religious art, and is especially to be 
recommended for school and college 
libraries. END 


An American woman 
explores the mean- 

ing and history of 
the Russian 
religion... 


A Meeting with the Russian Church 
By RUTH KORPER 


In this unusual book, Ruth Korper 
records the impressions of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church which she 
gained from reading, attending 
services, and talking with Orthodox 
laymen and teachers. Her explana- 
tions of the beliefs and doctrines, 
and her description of the beauty 
and warmth of the services, will 
enable readers to understand better 
the position of the Church in 
present-day Russia, and to appre- 
ciate the great spiritual heritage 
which East and West could share. 


wherever books are sold $2.75 
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READ THE 
BIBLE 


y Chester Warren Quimby 


Nostalgic . . . good humored .. . 
over-flowing with practical sugges- 
tions on how to read, understand 
and enjoy the Bible. 


25c a copy, 6 for $1.00, postpaid 
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devotional guide 
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Not Our Life! 


Video program ‘exploits’ personal, intimate history 
By VAN A. HARVEY 


INCE there is so much false sin- 

cerity and calculated enthusiasm 
on television and radio, it is not sur- 
prising that the public should leap at 
any program that professes to deal 
with the personal and the authentic, 
a program say, like Ralph Edwards’ 
“This Is Your Life.” 

The formula is simple: A well- 
known person is lured unsuspectingly 
to the studio. He does not know that 
his life is the subject of the show. 
Naturally he is surprised, a surprise 
that is carefully recorded by the 
camera. His past is unrolled before 
him, sometimes in almost embarrass- 
ing detail. He is confronted by long 
unseen friends, and bombarded with 
a torrent of effusive praise. Although 
every now and then the program is 
interrupted in order to make way for 
a lipstick commercial, the total effect 
is almost enough to make the most 
hardened guests weep, as they us- 
ually do, to the evident delight of 
cameramen and the master-of-cere- 
monies. 

We are social ‘selves’ 

If the show has any good in it at 
all, it is due to tenuous relation to 
real life. If the show is bad, it is 
because the emotional life of many 
people is exploited and falsified by 
means of a formula which is calcu- 
lated to make it just another enter- 
taining television show. 

“This Is Your Life” does appeal, in 
a sense, to our God-given desire to 
participate in the joys and sorrows 
of other people, our longing to be a 
part of another person’s life. We are 
what one philosopher has called “so- 
cial selves.” That is, we were not 
made to live alone. The reality of our 
life consists in the communion we 
have with other life. We were made 
to live in a community, a fellowship. 
This is the reason a religious com- 
munity can be and is the most pro- 
found form of community. For in 
the religious community—the Body 
of Christ—we not only share the 
most significant crises of life to- 
gether—birth, marriage and death— 
but we share them within a frame- 
work of a common faith and hope. 

Mr. Edwards and the sponsors of 
this program seem to understand 
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this principle in their own way. They 
also seem to understand that the 
quickest way we come to share the 
life of another is through the shar- 
ing of his past, his personal history. 
We tell each other of our childhood, 
our adolescence, our struggles, our 
personal tragedies and disappoint- 
ments. For it is by sharing our past 
with one another that we come to 
know one another. And on this pro- 
gram we discover the personal his- 
tory of the star. 

That, at least, is the idea. But it 
fails. Instead of feeling exhilerated 
we are more often depressed. Instead 
of feeling grateful to the sponsor, 
we are more often resentful. Why? 
Because the intimate history and 
feelings of a person are exploited for 
the quite non-personal purpose of 
selling shampoo and lipstick. Every- 
thing is calculated to entertain and 
to sell. 

If there is something iegitimate 
about the disclosure of the personal 
history of a man’s life in which we 
can share, there is something illegiti- 
mate in the exploitation of this life 
to provide entertainment. If there is 
something really authentic about the 
disclosure of a personal tragedy, the 
authentic is distorted and perverted 
when this personal tragedy is cast 
before the impersonal curiosity of 
those who have happened to turn on 
their television sets for a few casual 
moments of relaxation. If there is 
something honest about Mr. Ed- 
wards’ sincerity to get us to partici- 
pate in the spirit of the show, it is 
basically dishonest to use our partici- 
pation as a device to get us to listen 
to an ad-man’s pitch about his sham- 
poo and lipstick. 

Our complaint is not simply that 
we've been tricked. The issue is more 
serious than that. It is that from the 
perspective of the Christian faith we 


must affirm that personal disclosure ~ 


of the most intimate and poignant 
moments of a person’s life is not a 
trivial matter. Revelation of another 


3 
man’s personal history requires re- q 
sponsibility, forgiveness, acceptance ~ 
and love. It calls for a response, for 
genuine sharing. One does not tell 
his personal secrets to an idle curios- 
ity-seeker, nor his intimate experl- 
ences to a television audience that 
may, in all probability, soon turn 
their dials to the wrestling matches. 

Above all, personal disclosure is _ 
degrading for all if it is done for 
mere entertainment. For the attitude | 
characteristic of entertainment is the _ 
opposite of the attitude characteris- 
tic of personal concern and participa- 
tion. The former is passive, the latter 
active and outgoing. Entertainment 
does not require anything of us; we 
can take it or leave it. Love, on the 
other hand, requires everything 
of us. 
Inappropriate for TV 

Perhaps that is the reason that 
such an intimate biography is inap- 
propriate for television even if the 
producers had gone to some pains— 
which they haven’t—to give the show 
some dignity. Nothing on the show 
seems peculiarly appropriate to the 
seriousness of the subject matter, 
Everything from the lipstick ad 
carefully hung in full view of the 
camera to the little charm bracelet 
which is given as a gift at the end 
of the show gives the real purpose of © 
the program away. (The charm — 
bracelet marks the really important 
dates in the guest’s career, such as 
birth, marriage and the appearance 
on “This Is) Your, Wie? ) 
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Happy ending dictated y 

It is not surprising, then, that the 
very format of the show should falsi- 
fy the personal histories themselves. 
For the events have to be carefully 
selected so as to arouse only the most 
‘worthy’ sentiments of sympathy and 
admiration. We hear about some fail- 
ures, for example, but they are fail- 
ures on the road to success. But what 
about the failures that were really 
failures? What about the heart- 
breaks that were not so much the | 
products of misfortune as the result | 
of one’s own sinfulness and pride? | 

We know that they are missing 
because the requirements of enter- 
tainment dictate a happy ending and 
an ‘inspiring’ life. Perhaps that is | 
why “This Is Your Life” is so popu- 
lar.. It gives us the appearance of 
life without its reality, its entertain- 
ment values without its responsibil- 
ities. If that is the case, well, we 
must protest that this is not our 
life. END 
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SPAIN — RELIGIOUS ARENA 


Tourists ‘oblivious . . . to the conflicting currents’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

cipal monument, though he was 
famous as a theologian, a preacher, 
a bishop and a hymnologist. 

The Iglesia del Redentor in Ma- 
drid, although not the first parish, 
which was in Seville, may neverthe- 
less properly be called the mother 
church. In all there are eight parishes 
» —Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, Valen- 
cia, Sabadell, Salamanca, Cigales and 
Villaescusa, the last three now beset 
with difficulties as noted. 

Prayers and order of worship are 
patterned after the Church of Eng- 
land, but the Spanish Church being 
native in origin is more distinctly 
Spanish in flavor than our American 
Episcopal Church is American. Yet 
the difficulty I had in following the 
service was due more to the habit of 
Spanish speech. Its machine-gun-like 
rapidity left me trailing far behind, 
though eventually I caught up with 
its rhythm. 

The Church of the Redeemer was 
built in 1894 of substantial masonry 
without exterior or interior adorn- 
ment. It is rectangular in shape and 
seats about two hundred. A cross 
built into a niche in the front wall 
has been permitted to remain; other- 
wise, tucked solidly in between ad- 
jacent buildings, it is indistinguish- 
able from its neighbors and could be 
mistaken for an ordinary building. 
There are about one hundred and 
thirty adult members. 

No Processional, Recessional 

A small choir without vestments 
led the singing. They sat about the 
organ which was at floor level and 
faced athwart the front pews. It was 
of venerable make and had a sweet 
tone. One of the male choir members 
could be seen pumping the hand bel- 
lows. There was no processional or 
recessional. 

The preface of the aged and well 
worn hymnal stated that it had been 
compiled to meet the needs of the 
Church in 1883 by Don Juan. It was 
printed in Madrid in 1887. Of the two 
hundred hymns, twenty were transla- 
tions from the English, a number 
from unknown ancient authors, a 
number of adaptations of old Latin 
hymns, seventeen by a Spanish rector 
and the remainder by Don Juan 
himself. 

The Rev. Adolfo Araujo, a dis- 
ciple of Don Juan, is the rector. His 
brother is a Presbyterian minister 
in Madrid. He gave me some of the 
bulletins that are printed at two 
month intervals for ‘‘the private cir- 
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culation among the parishioners and 
adherents of the Iglesia Espanola 
Reformada Episcopal.” Besides local 
news of the parishes they contain ar- 
ticles of general interest, such as a 
report of the Anglican Congress in 
Minneapolis, the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, and the greatly appreciated 
visit to Spain last year of Bishop 
Mallett of Northern Indiana. From 
one of these bulletins I learned the 
story of Don Juan Cabrera. 
Anti-Clericalism Rekindled 

Although the present climate is 
most inhospitable, the soil of Spain 
is fertile and ready for the seeds of 
religious freedom and tolerance to 
grow, along with the necessary per- 
sonal freedoms of speech and action. 
On excellent authority I am told that 
millions of Spaniards are uninter- 
ested in the Roman Catholic Church, 
particularly among urban workers. 
In fact a recently published Jesuit 
study complained about the large 
number who are neglecting their 
church duties. A highly competent 
American news correspondent has 
written that long standing anti-cler- 
icalism has been rekindled, and “it 
is universally agreed in Spain that 
only Franco protects the clergy from 
the kind of terrible reaction that 
was witnessed in 1936, when many 
priests were murdered and churches 
burned.” Yet it is only fair to say 
that this did not happen in the Bas- 
que province where Roman Catholic 
priests fought with their parishion- 
ers on the Republican side against 
Franco’s Nationalists. These divided 
loyalties still exist. 

Now what impact, if any, will re- 
sult in the religious situation from 
the influx of Americans incident to 
the military program under the 
Spanish-American Treaty, and the 
hordes of American tourists at- 
tracted by low prices and the glamor 
of Moorish and Gothic Spain? 

Tourists may be dismissed in a 
sentence. They skim the surface, ob- 
livious to the conflicting currents 
over which they move and quite in- 
capable of influencing them. The U.S. 
government program is another mat- 
ter. Aside from its beneficent shot 
in the arm to the Spanish economy 
it can do one of two things. By 
circumspectly following a true Ameri- 
can line, without meddling but with- 
out kowtowing—by the simple ex- 
ample of its American executives and 
representatives behaving like Ameri- 
eans, it can furnish inspiration, en- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Enroll ‘Now For 


.-~ SUMMER 


—~CAMP_ 


NORTH EAST 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


AWOSTING ries Sse 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.C, 3 age groups. All land, lake 
sports. Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
paper. Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins, 
Season, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 


CHINQUEKA Mt. Tom Lake 


Washington, Conn. 
45 Girls 6-16 

5 mi. from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 
individual guidance whle learning skills in land and 
water sports, sailing, crafts, riding, dancing. Trips. 
Mature staff. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
Season, $375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 
ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


Bantam Lake 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


h Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped and 
eet staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 42 boats, sailing, riding, 
aquaplaning, trips, roller rerwant 
Experienced counselors. $410. all 
incl. 100 miles Ae ty C. Sister 

mp affiliation. Booklet. 

E. i. Anderson, 20 Wakefield Pl. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


I 
GAY WINDS yey 
Green Mts. of Vt. Finest select horses. Complete 


course in horsemanship including jumping. Swimming, 


other sports. 
Mrs. Beatrice Howe, Barnard, Vt. 


Barnstable on 
Cape Cod, Mass. 


SANDY NECK CAMP 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 
Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 
Boys’ Camp—August lst to September 2nd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 51% to 7 inclu- 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
by season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Pocono 


Tapawingo Farm Camp Mis, 


Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 


Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. All camp activities, excel- 
lent riding. Farming instruction and food processing 
for older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 


room. Trained staff. Fee $425. 
Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
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Enroll Now For 
~SUMMER 


—-CAMP. 


Ages 6 to 17. 30th Season. Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Ath- 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports 
and Creative Activity. Swimming. Boating. 
Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. N. Y. Office. 
Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 5-1550 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America’s 


National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp (14-18); expert 
ridi: instruction; mounted hikes. PION Camp 
(9-14) ; woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; expert 


musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12. Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK SUMMER SCHOOL-CAMP 


Six profitable weeks of recreation and study for 
boys 9-18. Two age groups. Sailing, swimming, 
tennis, golf, riflery, other sports. Canoe trips. 
Nature study. Regular faculty and facilities of 
Shattuck School, a school of the diocese of Min- 
nesota. Small classes; review or advanced work 
for credit. Basic military training. In southern 
Minnesota. 


For catalog, write Director of Admissions, 


450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


CAMP ELKLORE ror BOYS 


near SEWANEE, TENN. 


“Out of door living at its best’ 


26th season. All major camping activities. Private 
tutoring. Educational motor trips. Canoe trips on Elk 
River . . . horses . . . golfing. Large gymnasium. 
Health record unexcelled. Mature Christian leader- 
ship. For catalog write— 
Major Mark G. Weatherly 
Head Football Coach 
Sewanee Military Academy 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


CAMPS 


advertising in the columns of this maga- 
zine are operated by responsible individ- 
vals. Their purpose is to provide your child 
with a safe, constructive summer holiday. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write for details and 
Camp Catalogues . 


couragement and hope to the Spanish 
people. It could be an invigorating 
influence to a static nation where 
materially, and especially spiritually, 
the 18th and 19th centuries are pain- 
fully trying to catch up with the 20th. 
Or, thru understandable preoccupa- 
tion with the military aspect, it can 
serve to fasten more implacably than 
ever the iron claws of political and 
religious authoritarianism on restive 
Spain. 

In the sphere of religion, which is 
tantamount to politics and govern- 
ment in Spain, the latter trend has 
appeared. An American naval officer 
has been “discouraged” by his super- 
ior officer from attending Spanish 
Protestant church services; a senior 
air-force officer has requested a jun- 
ior to discontinue the hospitality of 
his home to an American Baptist 
family because they were identified 
with Spanish Baptists. (Last Spring 
the Baptist church in Barrio Usera, 
Madrid, was closed down because it 


was growing too fast.) Is this a sub 
rosa Pentagon policy? 

An American civilian employee, d 
Protestant, has attracted unfavor-}] 
able notice of Catholics with an os- 
tentatious parrotting of Catholic re- 
ligious formalities in an effort taf 
please. Actually they considered iti) 
an affront—as being a burlesque, andi 
not a compliment. Had he been inj 
doctrinated before taking up his} 
duties? 

This abandonment of Americanj 
principles and self-respect has de 
servedly invoked surprise and conf 
tempt of Spaniards observing it. . 

What will be the final answer? Forj 
no one thinks this situation can go om 
forever. I’m sure that in God’s good 
time, Spain will again someday know) 
religious tolerance and its handmaid4 
en, personal and political freedom. 
Meantime it would be heartening toi 
Spanish Protestants to receive mores 
visits from U. S. clergy similar tod 
that of our own Bishop Mallett. END 


They Are “Thoughttul’ 


Question of ‘responsibility to others’ comes up 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

centered life, or do I ‘‘see’’ him as 
an individual of worth, a child of 
God? Marriage will ultimately mean 
two people in a permanent relation- 
ship—therefore the whole question of 
our responsibility to others comes up. 
One inevitably comes back to the 
theme, “Persons are created to be 
loved and things to be used. Am I 
treating my fellow-man as a thing 
or a person?” 

Much of the discussion is best done 
in groups of boys alone or girls alone. 
They are self-conscious at first. You 
will not be dealing (presumably) 
with the college age, but with people 
in earlier adolescence who are strug- 
gling with new emotions and rapidly- 
growing bodies. They have not yet 
become acquainted with their new 
selves. 

Personally I have never found in- 
terest or questions lacking—there 
are usually far more than one can 
ever cope with. Our job is to give 
them a Christian framework for 
their thinking and for the measure- 
ment of their behavior. They feel 
more secure when some wise laws are 
interpreted. They respond readily to 
the idea of two people being respon- 
sible for each other, and be sure to 
remind the girls of their responsi- 
bility for the boys. Usually the teach- 
ing is one-sided: the boys are 
exhorted to be chivalrous and protec- 


tive. The girl has the tone of theg 
relationship in her hand, she dictates: 
the terms of a friendship, whetheri 
she is aware of it or not. 

You as their parish priest can heipyj 
them see their need for grace to loves 
and cherish other people within thew 
boundaries of the laws of God, which!) 
later come to be seen as the only free- | 
dom from the slavery of selfishness.# 
Young people can, through you, bed 
led to see the means of grace in the 
sacraments and through worship.) 
You have such a thrilling opportunity y 
that there is just no end to it! END | 


Ann Holland 
One way, please .. . straight up! 
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Americans ‘David-Like’ 

“As I observe the Americans I 
always feel as the Israelites felt 
for David when he went out to face 
Goliath, Oddly enough, I regard 
the people of the United States not 
as the Goliath but as the David. 
Nature and history alike have set 
the United States an almost super- 
human task. 

“They are David-like in conflict 

. to maintain the full heights of 
human personality against Goli- 
ath-like conditions in which their 
lot is cast : to master their immense 
material environment and not to be 
enslaved by it. It is a terrific chal- 
lenge such as no nation ever had 
to meet before; with all the splen- 
dour but with all the terrible dan- 
ger of any colossus.” 


(The Archbishop of Canterbury in 
Christian Newsletter, January, 1955) 


Out of Step 

“The task of the Church is al- 
ways to be slightly out of step 
with the world. When the world 
is optimistic and confident the 
Church should remind men of the 
limits of human effort and per- 
vasiveness of sin. But when the 
hearts of men grow cold with fear, 
when they feel that the game is 
about over, when they are not sure 
that there is any point in trying 
to do anything at all, then the 
Church should sound the note of 


hope.” 
(Robert G. Middleton, in 
Theology Today, January, 1955) 


Religion in Public Education 


“We cannot see why the public 
schools should not be permitted to 
do for religion what they do for 
politics. They treat politics de- 
scriptively, giving the facts while 
maintaining careful and workable 
safeguards against the inculcation 
of partisanship. They should be 
equally able to teach about relig- 
ion, giving the information essen- 
tial to* knowledge without incul- 
cating sectarianism.” 


(Christian Century editorial, 
Jan. 24, 1955) 


Christians, but not quite 
“The Churches are filled with 
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people who are Christians, but not 
quite. They try to live a good 
Christian life. They assume their 
part in the life of the community. 
But they have never given up the 
direction of their own lives. They 
have never stood in the presence 
of the mighty God and admitted 
that of themselves they could do 
nothing; they have never been the 
receivers of God’s grace, only the 
givers of God’s goods.” 


(George S. Ferris in 
Theology Today, January, 1955) 


Theological Education 
in America 

“A professor of Psychology of 
Religion in the Yale Divinity 
School stated as his mature con- 
clusion that what is called ‘theo- 
logical education’ in America ‘is 
neither theological nor education’ 

. A student entering one of our 
theological schools recently said 
to me: ‘In college all my basic in- 
terests were religions, but I 
couldn’t seem to find a place to 
express them in any denomina- 
tion.’ 

“Educational leaders in our 
great universities ... have never 
quite known what to do with theo- 
logical schools in their midst which 
pretended to train ministers for 
local parishes. Meanwhile ‘prac- 
tical’ churchmen in the United 
States by and large have been 
suspicious of nothing more than 
university education for minis- 
ters.” 


(Sidney E. Mead, in Church History, 
December, 1954) 


The U. S. And China 

“The overwhelming mass of the 
Chinese people who reject the 
western concept of a personal God 
will remain quite unmoved by our 
moralistic strictures against 
‘Atheistic’> Communism. We dis- 
cover in morality and ethics the 
reason free men cannot embrace 
the totalitarianism of Communism, 
but we err if we believe that moral 
indignation can still be a helpful 
tool of foreign policy.” 


(H. Arthur Steiner, 
Yale Review, winter 1954) 


These excerpts are selected by Maria F. Sulzbach from contem- 
porary theological journals published throughout the world. 


¢Pulpit and Choir 
Headquarters for 
‘\y RELIGIOUS SUreES 


Seal eR. 
2 Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST y 


CHURCH GOODS 
4} SUPPLY COMPANY 
* 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


EMBROIOERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


Altar Brassware 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS | 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS} 


Write for copy of our new catalog | 


R. GEISSLER, INC. ] 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
eefunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 


THEV-ER: 


ANB Stuns 
STAINED-GLASS iy 


DECORATION: LGHTING 
SAE-CHURCH:CRAFTS 


ALTAR LINENS by the yard Ss 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


WOOD TABLES 
Ma Manufoctured fm eve own 
i factory et lowrenceville, 
Va. Buy DOlrece from Foc- 
tory. Free Catalog 


FLOWER 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Ve. 


ADVERTISING 


Makes markets . . . sells 


new prospects and 
KEEPS THEM SOLD!!! 
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Riding in Brackenridge Park on a warm February 


afternoon. 


gram. 


Small Classes, Thorough Teaching Gives 
Students at Saint Mary’s Self-Reliance 


Enriched by traditions of more than a quarter of a century,” 
Saint Mary’s Hall at San Antonio, Texas, a preparatory school, | 
sends its graduates to leading women’s colleges and universities. | 
Students are aided in developing their own potentialities by) 
virtue of small classes and top-notch teaching. 


Sports Galore 


The mild and sunny climate of San Antonio, Texas, permits ¢ 
an outdoor sports program the year round. Horseback riding, } 
jumping, swimming, tennis, field hockey, soccer, basketball are¢ 
some of the daily sports which give well rounded development 
as well as bring coveted awards to Saint Mary’s Hall students. ; 
Bishops’ Day in the spring culminates the annual sports pro-» 


Christian Living 


The school emphasizes individual growth and responsibility 7 
through varied student organizations and activities. A friendly ) 
atmosphere and freedom from over-regimentation encourages * 
self-reliance. Training and experience in Christian living are a 
vital part of the daily life. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modem fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


HOWE MIILTARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est, 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H.S. 230, 
Lower 90. 

For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School 
and Blementary Boys and Girls. 
Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games, Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dramat- 
ics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
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San Antonio, Texas 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited, College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


For Girls . . . . Alexandria, Va. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. A boarding and day school near Wash- 
ington. College Preparation. Moderate Cost. 


Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
( Episcopa! ) 
Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 


building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. Genera] courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences, music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catolog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


LASELL. . 


. a two-year college for women. Ten miles 


y 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, © 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year ¢ 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. | 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 


Mass. 


paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general | 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and | 


dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of | 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. . 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, , 


based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 


Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. . 


Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. . 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 
of Texas ° 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 
A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum, C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 
Rey. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN wuuzany, AND 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church 
of academic curriculum. Small classes 


from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 


buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneya, 75 miles from Chi- | 


cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO basic. 
All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


154 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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auspices. Religious instruction part | 
L (average: 10 | 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance |} 
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AMMONIA 
WOMAN’‘S CORNER 


Why the Triennial? 


BY BETSY TUPMAN 


OR A Churchwoman, all roads 

lead to the Triennial of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary since it is there 
that she plans what she’ll do for 
the Church. 

I say “she” because the individ- 
ual member of a parish auxiliary is 
there by proxy through the five or 
six member delegation from each 
diocese and district (and the wom- 
en’s organization of the Convoca- 
tion of American Churches in 
Europe). : 

This is a point that should be 
stressed. The most often-heard 
comment from women delegates at 
the last Triennial in Boston was: 
“T didn’t realize I was so much a 
part of the life and work of the 
whole Church.” The first responsi- 
bility of delegates at Honolulu will 
be to bring home to the women 
they’re representing the fact that 
each woman counts in the life and 
work of the whole Church. 

Main purpose of the Triennial is 
to adopt suggestions for a three- 
year program for Churchwomen. 

For a group of women to plan 
what all women will do sounds very 
mechanical. But just as the Book 
of Common Prayer is the unifying 
factor for all Episcopalians, the 
Triennial is the unifying factor for 
all Episcopal women and the work 
they do. 

And the “unifying factor” of the 
Triennial is its Presiding Officer 
who is elected by the Executive 
Board from nominees submitted by 
the Nominating Committee. 

This committee consists of nine 
members (a chairman and one mem- 
ber from each Province) appointed 
at each Triennial by the presiding 
officer. It serves during the Tri- 
ennial and for the following three 
years. During this time it receives 
from dioceses and members of the 
executive board nominations for 
members-at-large of the board; 
women members of National Coun- 
cil, and the Triennial’s presiding 
officer. 

A year in advance of the Tri- 
ennial the nominating committee 
submits to the board a report of 
nominees from which the board 


elects the presiding officer and an 
assistant presiding officer. Sharing 
these honors in Honolulu will be 
Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, Jr., of Austin, Tex., 
respectively (HCnews, Nov. 14, 
1954). 

The presiding officer appoints her 
committees shortly before the meet- 


Board chairman Mrs. Robert Vance 


ing. These committees consider the 
various suggestions drawn up ten- 
tatively by the executive board for 
Triennial delegates’ consideration. 

This sounds complicated and like 
duplication of effort, but it has a 
very real purpose. The presiding 
officer has little to do with Tri- 
ennial plans ahead of time because 
her office is a symbolic one. She 
represents ‘‘the women of the 
Church” and her committees are 
picked from the delegates attending 
the Triennial. This is to guarantee 
that the women of the Church 
themselves make the real decisions. 

The Triennial meeting is entirely 
separate from that of General Con- 
vention. There is, however, an in- 
formal relationship between the two 
bodies with women delegates attend- 
ing convention’s joint sessions, 
services and receptions. 


HAL 
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CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50°/ 


Now—at almost half the price of custom- 
tailored vestments—your church can enjoy 
the quality materials and beauty for which 
Cuthbertson ecclesiastical vestments are 
distinguished. If you have in your church 
women who like to sew, our new CUT-OUT 
KITS for altar hangings, markers, stoles, 
albs, chasubles, etc., can fill your vestment 
needs at budget prices. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions included. Send today for your FREE 
copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


a4 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


oa send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out | 
its. 


Name sof, Your CHURCH orcrencee coments ermeceres 
Your; Namen. ta recs ent ote ae 
VOUR Adress ace eneysenerunctesteneensnatiemnnessesntananuees 2, 
Cif etort ee eee Zone... State... Bes Aids 1 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


eee 
Fawcett Linens Hand Embroidered, 
Individually designed. Hand Woven 
Ecclestiastical Textiles. ANDERSON 
Srup1io oF HANDWEAVING, Two Claren- 
don St., Gloucester, Mass. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance wi 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Bese! Colla 


’ 68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 
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Schools 


EAST 


‘The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


TH 


E 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Gien Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to Study, work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


MQarjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ [Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
living. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
Program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give him an a) 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspises rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL "25, Tuscany Ra. 


Baltimore 10, Md. 


Give 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal] 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


4 Boys, grades 7-12. College 
St. Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 


Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 


Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium, 70-acre 
campus, 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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WANTED: 
A TRAINED 
MINISTRY 


Must know university 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
Church chaplain in a University if 
he expects to be effective for God and 
for God’s Church; but there is one 
more which must be looked at, namely 
the integrity of the spiritual life of 
the chaplain. Is he, and does he seem 
to be, one who recognizes the reality 
of extra-sensory and extra-rational 
approaches toward Truth? Is he sim- 
ple in his devotions, earnest and at 
the same time unaffected in his read- 
ing of services and other prayers? 
Can he do this sort of thing without 
appearing to be merely a performer 
of routine duties? In his sermons 
and in his private conferences with 
university people about their spirit- 
ual problems is he reasonably reti- 
cent and at the same time without 
hesitancy? What he says is impor- 
tant, and what he does matters also; 
but what he is toward God is what 
really matters most. Has he a trained 
devotional habit? Does what he is 
spring from that which is deeper 
than what the ordinary man knows? 

It will surely be plain to anyone 
who looks upon the task with under- 
standing and experience and with a 
sense of humor—but not jokes—and 
humility—but not of the Uriah-Heap 
sort, that this is no job for an un- 
trained man. It is hardly a post which 
a wise Church would think of giving 
to a man who has only lately been 
graduated from a theological semi- 
nary. There must be a larger knowl- 
edge acquired somewhere. 

The proposed incumbent must 
learn what a university is like, what 
university people are like, what the 
state of modern knowledge is, what 
is the fundamental difficulty facing 
intellectual people today, the diffi- 
culty of believing in that which can- 
not scientifically be demonstrated, of 
doing it without a sense that he is 
fooling himself or seeking merely to 
rationalize emotional deficiencies. He 
must have learned not merely out of 
books but from directed observation, 
things which can be learned in no 
other way. A part of his knowledge 
must, it is true, be gained from read- 
ing, much reading: about the history 
of American universities, the facts 
about those universities today and 
their common problems. All of this 
has been written up voluminously and 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the r 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 9 


education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. ¢ 
many of the advantages of co-education yet | 


retain the advantages of separate education. |. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- - 
aration combined with a program of super- - 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 


religious activities. 
Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York / 
FOUNDED 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘‘B” 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 

Trustees 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 
! year hospital course in practical nursing for women 


18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


ST. THOMAS 


An elementary boarding school for the boys of the 
Choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue. High academic standards. Excellent musical 
training. Grades 5-8. Strong sports 


rogram. En- 


dowed. Nominal fee. Scholarships available. 

Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster. 
William Self, Choirmaster 

123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


SOUTH 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL/,BOYS 
i eo 


= 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 


GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


Iron? For girls. Fully accred- 
Vir ginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Kco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Hlevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate $895. Catalog. ; 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 
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Students experience £ 


Washington 16, D. C. . 


‘APPALACHIAN SCHOOL ES 6. 
: , AGES 6-12 
/A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
itains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
vexercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
‘Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
"farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
ident nurse. Average rate $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. é 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


7 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


. A Junior College preceded by two years prepara 
tory work. 

» Members of the Southern Association for over 
‘d 


twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment, Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege. High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location, Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school, High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 


Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


BUILD 
| BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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well. There is still more that must be 
learned by direct observation and if 
possible direct participation in aca- 
demic life. 

It is futile to expect that without 
such training, which can hardly last 
for less than two or three years of 
solid study, a prospective college 
chaplain can work effectively. To en- 
courage young men to try to get along 
without such training is unjust both 
to them and to those with whom they 
purpose to labor for God. This is 
exactly what is being done with al- 
most all of the people who are going 
into the work of the Church in our 
contemporary universities and col- 
leges. I say almost all, not all; nor am 
I implying that the people who go 
into the university work are satisfied 
with the kind of thing which can be 
done by people who have not had this 
kind of post-seminary training, post- 
ordination training, before they set 
out on their tasks. Most of them soon 
become dissatisfied, deeply so. This 
results quite commonly in men re- 
tiring from their posts impelled by 
nothing else than a sense of their 
utter inadequacy. It is true of the 
great majority of them that they are 
unequipped and that they know it. 
Reasons for Neglect 

Why, then, it may be asked, is there 
not a proper attempt made to prepare 
men for this specialized type of minis- 
try? The reasons for this neglect are 
numerous. 

In the first place, the Church at 
large does not recognize what is re- 
quired. In the second place, little or 
no opportunity is made for giving to 
those who are to take up our collegiate 
chaplaincies the knowledge which 
they lack. In the third place, small at- 
tempt is made to reach in seminary 
days on-coming priests who are com- 
petent and gifted in the ways re- 
quired. Even if they can get such 
training they are assured of no per- 
manency or relative permanency in 
employment. 

In the next place, while they are 
under such training, which must of 
necessity be largely in the nature of 
what medical men would call an in- 
ternship, they are given no assurance 
of financial support during that in- 
ternship or later sufficient to justify 
their taking risks for themselves or, 
in the case of married men, for their 
families. 

The usual salary given to a college 
chaplain of the Episcopal Church is 
less than that which is given in more 
conventional types of work. It is a 
rare diocese which has had the sense 
which the Diocese of Chicago has 
manifested, to fix a minimum salary 
for a supposedly trained college chap- 
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Schools 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck School 


& e % 
Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 
Rector and Headmaster 


550 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 


St. Luke’s 
Hospital School 
of Nursing 


Applications are now being accepted 
by the St. Luke’s Hospital School of 
Nursing for a class to be admitted 
in August, 1955. 


Requests for catalogues and other 
pertinent information should be ad- 


dressed to: 
Mrs. Reith Gaddy, R.N., B.S. 
Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


21th and Valencia Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


ee ee aL 
eS 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 


Headmistress 
HAVAII 
+ ST. ANDREW'S PRIORY 
a 
Diocesan School for Girls under the manage- 
ment of the Sisters of the Transfiguration. 
Grades Three through Twelve. College prepara- 
tory, business, and general courses. Day school 


only. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


HELP WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER: needed for Girls’ cottage of 
Episcopal Church home serving dependent and 
neglected boys and girls of school age. Must be 
qualified to understand personalities and behavior 
of teen-age girls and provide proper supervision in 
all phases of their living. rite: Wilmer Hall, 
3331 Old Shell Road, Spring Hill, Alabama. 


Ear Thoh Des Sons ote se hee As rd ese JT aE 
WORKING COMPANION, Housekeeper, white, 
as member of the family of three. Prefer one who 
can drive. References required and given. Box 
1275 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Women wanted. Temporary, six months. Mail post- 
cards. Good handwriting or typewriter. Box 47, 
Watertown, Mass. 


YOUNG ASSISTANT for suburban New York 
parish of middle churchmanship. Give references 
when replying. Salary $3,000, apartment, use of 
car and unkeep allowance. Reply to Rev. Orrin 
Judd, 163 Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
SEVERAL GIRLS to address, mail postcards. 
Spare time every week. Write Box 161 Belmont, 
Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate Nurse wishes position in college (boys) 
for session beginning 1955-56 preferably working 
with another nurse. 10 years experience, good ref- 
erences, can arrange for personal interview. Box 
1262 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DRE, TEACHER, COACH: Former priest work- 
ing toward restoration; married with family. Box 
1266 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, moderate churchmanship, available for 
small parish or mission, moderate salary, good 
references. Box 1270 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 

PRIEST, single, 46 years old, Prayer Book Church- 
man, seeks post as curate in parish. Box 1276 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 

PRIEST, married, desires medium sized parish, 
preferably near the East coast, good preacher, cen- 
tral churchmanship. Box 1277 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


lain at what amounts in all to about 
$5,000 a year. 

Finally, where is the young man to 
go who wishes to be trained in these 
matters? One would think that there 
would be many universities where the 
work is so competently done that it 
would be possible for the incumbent 
to instruct an intern or two and direct 
him or them in studies. As a matter of 
fact, there are probably at the outside 
only four or five places where such an 
internship would be advisable. 

This paper is an utterly inadequate 
treatment of this whole situation, but 
I think that probably it does touch 
upon the most salient features of the 
problem. If this is true, there could 
be nothing more valuable for the na- 
tional group to do than to see that 
General Convention sets up the sort 
of internships mentioned and appro- 
priates the very considerable sum of 
money required for their establish- 
ment and maintenance. The universi- 
ties themselves would almost invari- 
ably welcome the establishment of 
such internships, each with an ex- 
perienced man in charge and one or 
two persons who are learning the 
trade. A better type of man could be 
secured for such training if the train- 
ing were really taken as a serious 
obligation. END. 


| Building Activity 
In The Seminaries 


* Some Builders for Christ projects have 
Ed already been completed 


3| Build; ; 
xi * Building operations are under way or 


about to begin in some schools 


O . . . 
3 > Some seminaries must wait for results of 


5 supplementary fund-raising efforts be- 


fore beginning construction 


Thanks to the people of the Church, new dor- 
mitories, faculty houses, libraries, classrooms and 
other facilities, will create better conditions for 
the important work of theological education. 


CLASSIFIED | 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MATURE PRIEST, married, no dependents, seek-| 
ing opportunity as Associate. Rector in large pari 
where need for personal counselling being severei: 


oe 


felt. Special advanced training in clinical psychiatry ) 


alcoholism, emotional disturbances. 


Now rectors 


active parish 250 communicants. Sound churchman, 
3rd generation Episcopal ministry. Box 1274 Bpis-i 


copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, Director 
Drama—B.Mus., 30, single. Seeking full time po 
sition in Episcopal parish. Available in August 


p fic 


Recently returned from study in France under« 
Andre Marchal. Experienced with adult, youth, 


children’s and boys’ choirs. Excellent references 
available. Box 1278 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich 
mond 11, Va. 


PRIEST (and wife) desire teaching position; wel 


qualified for college or school. Chaplaincy com- 
bination considered. Box 1280 Episcopal Church-t 


news, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUMMER COTTAGES : | 


FREE RENT, etc. to retired clergyman and wife 


in small garage apartment. Modern conveniences.) 


Waterfront. No clerical obligations. P. G. Sedley, 
Stevensville, Maryland. 


SUPPLY-EXCHANGE 


R. I. PRIEST will exchange rectory, car with Cali 
fornia rector for August. Near Newport beaches 
Cape Cod, Boston. Sunday services optional. Wil 


a 


se 


supply for you. Box 1279, Episcopal Churchnews,: 


Richmond 11, Va. 


WAR MBMORIALS fi 


WAR MEMORIALS to those who fought in thet 


Pacific Campaign are being built in North Queens 
land, Australia, in the form of a Cathedral and a 


new Girls School. Those who had contact with this 


part of the world are asked to help by sending cou 
tributions to The Reverend Robert Miller, 5749 
Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


—Directory— 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Vaviivevl 


Divinity School of the Protestant -~ 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 


‘@xilverl 
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Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wis. 


: 

School of Theology of the University 
of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. 
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